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NEW  .  .  .  Purposely  designed  and 
made  to  meet  the  more  precise  and 
discriminating  exactness  of  today's 
advanced  school  bands. 

These  new  instruments  are  as  much 
improved,  over  old  standards,  as  the 
school  bands  of  today  are  advanced, 
in  playing  abiUty,  over  those  of  ten 
years  ago.  In  tonal  beauty,  chro¬ 
matic  precision,  ease  of  playing  and 
mechanical  pedection,  they  are  eas¬ 
ily  the  greatest  instrument  values 
ever  cat^oged.  And  they  are  sold 
under  a  double  guarantee  of  \m- 
qualihed  satisfaction. 

A  Complete  Line 

With  practically  all  bran  and  read  instru¬ 
ments  fc>r  the  bud  and  orchestra,  the  com- 
pletenen  of  the  new  line  is  an  important 
factor  to  the  director,  facilitating  "matched" 


CONTINENTAL  MUSIC  COMPANY 


instrumentation.  New  crushed-  plush-lined 
cases  for  many  of  the  instruments.  Every 
number  assuring  the  high  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  student 

Quality  and  Price 

Continental  band  instruments  are  American 
made,  warranted  second  to  none  in  their 
price  range  for  musical  quality  and  standard 
of  manufacture.  Many  special  and  ezclucive 
features  distinguish  tl^  line,  and  the  mod  .r- 
ate  price  range  is  a  special  advantage  to  the 
director  who  invariably  needs  more  instru¬ 
ments  than  his  appropriation  will  buy. 

Get  this  New  Book  Now 

The  complete  catalog  is  just  off  the  press. 
Prompt  deliveriss  of  these  fresh,  new  instru¬ 
ments,  a  step  ahead  of  anything  you  have 
.seen  before  at  anywhtrm  near  these 
priemt,  is  assured.  Sm  your  music  dealer, 
or  write  today  for  this  new  book  of  Conti¬ 
nental  band  inkruments  and  complete  details. 
Start  the  new  school  year  right  h 

630  South  Wabash  Ava.,  Chicago,  IIL 
869  Misaioti  Si.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
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Amaze  Your  Friends 


Directors ! 


That  man  is  coming. 

Mister  Claus. 

You  know!  The  fellow 
with  the  toys. 


The  guy  who  brings 
those  ugly  socks 
Tied  up  in  such  a 
pretty  box. 


The  Music 

Conductor’s 

Manual 


And  handkerchiefs  and 
ties  and  stuff. 
From  a  baby  grand 
to  a  powder  puff. 


including  complete 
Twirling  Instructor 


By  FRED  E.  WATERS 
la  tba  Woadar  B«ok  of  tka  Lanfuaca  of  Musk 

It  is  a  complete  course  in  the  art  of 
conducting.  Told  and  illustrated  so  that 
any  child  can  understand  it,  yet  so  com¬ 
plete  that  there  is  nothing  more  for  you 
to  learn.  The  chapter  on  the 

I 

Technique  of  the  Baton 

is  alone  “worth  a  fortune”  to  any 
school  musician.  No  Band  or  Orches¬ 
tra,  Musician,  no  Supervisor,  Bandmas¬ 
ter,  or  Orchestra  Director  should  be 
without  this  manual.  No  other  book 
ever  published  will  give  you  so  much 
information — help— enjoyment. 

And  we  are  going  to 

Give  it  to  You 

Without  Cost 

Here  is  how  you  can  get  your  copy 
of  the  Waters  Conductor’s  Manual 
without  spending  a  penny  for  it.  Go 
out  among  your  friends  and  get  six 
subscriptions  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  at  the  regular  subscription  price 
(ftOc  a  year)  and  this  book  will  be  sent 
you  free — postpaid — at  once.  This  is  a 
limited  offer.  You  know  you  want  a 
copy  of  this  book.  Start  right  now. 
Send  in  your  list  before  the  offer  is  with¬ 
drawn.  Start  today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

23«  N.  Michigan  Avc.  CHICAGO 


But  we're  not  satisfied 
with  such. 

Besides,  those  gimcracks 
cost  too  much. 


Th«M  batons,  tbo  "Spinno" 
(Hlustratod)  and  tha  "Spaod 
Spinno",  conform  to  adopted 
contest  twirling  requirements, 
and  are  positively  the  fineat, 
most  beautiful  batens  made. 
Get  35  or  more  of  yeur  bend 
members  to  subscribe  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  end  you 
may  have  your  choice,  free,  as 
a  gift,  including  a  complete 
Twirling  Instructor  and  Drum 
Major's  Manual.  Only  35 
yearly  subs,  at  60e  each,  end 
we  guarantee  every  subscriber 
"complete  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded".  The  great¬ 
est  musk  magaiine  “buy"  on 
earth,  10  big  issues  for  Two- 
Quarters-end-a-Dime.  Iwt  act 
qukidy. 


We  want  a  box  of 
perfect  pitch. 

A  sack  of  rhythm. 
Time's  our  hitch 


And.  Santa  Claus,  please 
leave  for  me 
Some  counterpoint  and 
harmony . 


You  say  these  things  are 
out  of  line? 

Well,  then  a  "Spinno" 
suits  me  fine. 
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Sine*  S«pt*mb«r,  1930,  CkcrlM  C.  Hill  Ims 
bMn  director  of  music  in  tho  Sowankaka 
high  school  at  Floral  Park.  Long  Island,  Now 
York.  Sowankaka  was  than  a  nowly-croatod 
control  high  school,  its  district  boing  com¬ 
posed  of  four  towns. 

Bands  and  orchostras  woro  now  to  this 
community,  so  work  was  at  onca  startod  to 
recruit  would-bo  musicians.  By  Novombor 
instrumental  music  classes  and  a  boginnors' 
band  woro  under  way.  After  sis  months  of 
rokoarsal  tho  band  ontorod  a  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  Now  York  City  newspaper  end 
won  the  highest  rating  in  competition  with 
five  other  ^nds  in  "Cless  A  Juvenile".  A 
silver  trophy  was  the  award. 

For  the  first  time  the  band  took  part  in  the 
New  York  state  contest  in  1934  end  re¬ 
ceived  a  third  division  rating.  In  1935  both 


the  band  and  orchestra  were  eligible  for  the 
state  contest,  but  only  the  band  attended. 
Here  the  band  placed  in  first  division,  be¬ 
ing  the  only  Class  A  band  in  that  contest 
to  do  so.  It  was  at  this  contest  that  the 
band  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  new 
uniforms  of  white  duck  trousers  and  purple 
whipcord  milHery  caps  and  coats.  All  the 
funds  to  pay  for  these  uniforms  were  raised 
by  the  band. 

Then  the  national  contest  loomed  on  the 
horhon,  and  e  committee  of  townspeople 
interested  themselves  in  the  proje^  and 
raised  the  money  to  send  the  bend  to  Cleve¬ 
land  last  May,  where  it  received  a  third 
division  rating  in  Class  A. 

Mr.  Hill,  after  graduation  from  high  school, 
attended  Manlius  Military  school  at  Man¬ 
lius,  New  York,  where  he  played  trombone 


in  the  cadet  band  for  two  years.  Then 
he  enrolled  in  the  Eastman  School  of  Music 
at  the  University  of  Rochester.  After  a  four 
year  course,  which  included  playing  under 
the  direction  of  Howard  Henson  and  Eu¬ 
gene  Goossens,  he  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  1930.  Since  that  time 
he  has  taken  advanced  work  at  Columbia 
university  and  New  York  university  end 
hopes  to  receive  his  Master's  degree  next 
year. 

The  experience  of  attending  and  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  national  contest  served  to  stimulate 
interest  in  music  in  the  community,  and  now 
instrumental  music  is  being  taught  in  the 
grammar  schools.  The  high  school  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  music  classes  b  larger,  and  a 
vocal  and  orchestral  instrument  teacher  have 
been  added  to  the  mus’ic  department. 


Bnttrtd  t  stcond  cUst  matter  tt  the  pest  olhee 
at  Chiette,  lUmeit,  under  the  Act  ef  March  j. 
itT9.  Publiehed  menthly  eaeept  July  end 
August  by  the  SeheM  Musician  PubUsheng  Ce. 
Subseriptian  Rates:  One  year.  United  States, 
Meaiet,  V.  S.  Passessians,  and  Canada,  bac. 
Fartign  eauntries,  $i.se-  Single  capias,  ly. 


CountlesB  cases  of  discourasrement,  lost  interest,  failure  in  its  incip¬ 
ient  stages,  have  been  reversed  when  new  Pan-American  instruments 
replaced  those  that  were  doing  the  damage. 


You’ll  find  nearly  all  instruments  in 
brass  and  woodwind  in  theP-A  cata¬ 
log,  all  uniformly  superior,  all  most 
attractively  priced.  See  your  local 
P- A  dealer,  or  write  direct  for  beau¬ 
tiful  firee  book.  Easy  terms  and  fair 
trade-ins.  Write  today,  mentioning 
instrument  in  which  you  are  inter¬ 
ested. 


If  you  are  having  trouble,  if  you  are  not  progressing  as  rapidly  as 

you  should;  if  you,  B(r.  Bandmaster, 
have  some  ‘liopeless  cases”  on  your 
mind,  give  P-A  a  fair  test  A  new 
P-A  Baritone,  Comet  Trombone, 
Clarinet  may  change  everything. 


Starting  tha  Vary  Young  Clarinatist,  By 

Harman  D.  Eilit .  14 

Starting  Baginnara  on  Violin,  By  Louis  / 

Friaoman  .  I  Sr 

Orchastral  Aceant,  Attack,  Ralaata,  By 

Fradariek  Cooka .  16 

Wfiat  Wa  Ara  Doing  to  Furthar  tha  in* 
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School  Dance  Bands .  35 
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And  another  musical  failure  has  been  rescued  by  that  dauntless 
crusader  for  success,  *T-A”. 
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A  New  Horn  Means  New  Life  to  Jack 


MR.  direodr; 
OACK  IS  awful¬ 
ly  DISCOUR  A6  ED 
ABOUT  HIS  ,  I 
MUSIC,  whsts! 
I  WRONG  WITH  f 
HIM*? 


HE*5  all  right, 

ITS  that  old 
hic-coughing 

BARITONG. 

he's  trying 

TO  play  on  / 
TRADE  IT  IN 
ON  As  R  A  .  .' 


VoL  8 


No.  4 


A  few  WEEKf  LATf  R. 


{  that  nevy  RA.  horn  is  a 
)  honey  moiw'  I'M  Playing 
LINThE  first  division  NOV/! 


National  Band  Clinic 


•  THURSDAY  and  Friday,  January  7 
and  8,  are  the  days  of  the  Sixth  An¬ 
nual  National  Band  and  Orchestra 
clinic  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  in 
Urbana.  All  band  and  orchestra  di¬ 
rectors,  who  i>ossibly  can,  should  at¬ 
tend  this  clinic. 

There  will  be  two  clinic  bands,  be¬ 
sides  Dr.  Harding’s  own  University  of 
Illinois  band,  to  play  requests  and 
contest  numbers.  It  is  very  important 
to  be  on  hand  to  hear  how  these  num¬ 
bers  are  interpreted.  A  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  clinic,  than  has  ever  been  held,  is 
anticipated. 

Among  the  most  important  matters 
to  be  considered  and  decided  upon  are 
the  following: 

(•)  The  propoMi  to  divide  the  United 
Stetei  into  Netionel  reqionel  eontesH. 

(b)  The  dete  to  which  thb  errengement, 
if  adopted,  will  become  operative. 

(c)  Proposed  changes  in  the  organisa¬ 
tions  setup  between  the  National  School 
Band  auociation,  the  National  School  Or¬ 
chestra  association,  the  National  School 
Vocal  association,  and  the  Music  Educators 
conference,  more  clearly  defining  the  stand¬ 
ing  and  functions  of  each  and  making  it 
possible  for  each  to  definitely  retain  its 
identity  and  individuality,  and  at  the  same 
time  co-operate  more  effectively. 

(d)  Proposal  that  the  Bend  association 
be  responsible  for  selection  of  its  own  mu¬ 
sic:  band,  ensemble,  end  solo. 

A  wise  decision  on  these  matters 
will  insure  the  continued  progress  of 
the  School  Band  association  as  well 
as  associating  organizations.  It  is 
most  important  that  state  presidents, 
regional  presidents,  and  those  in 
charge  of  directing  contests  be  pres¬ 
ent  to  assist  in  formulating  plans  and 
making  decisions. 

see 

Orchestra  Clinic 

Announced  by  Mr.  Lesintky 

•  THE  NATIONAL  Orchestra  clinic 
will  be  held  in  the  Auditorium  of 

{Turn  ta  pt*  18) 


THE  PRESIDENTS  PLAN  FOR 


Regional 

•  The  proposal  to  divide  the  coun¬ 
try  into  national  regional  contests  ap¬ 
proximately  along  the  lines  on  the 
outlining  map,  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  continued 
progress  of  school  band  music  in 
America. 

Our  great  National  Contests  have 
done  inestimable  service  and  rendered 
immeasurable  value  in  the  promotion 
of  more  and  better  band  music  with 
all  its  relating  benefits,  but  owing  to 
the  exi>ense  of  transportation  and  the 
objections  of  long  absences  from 
school  on  the  part  of  administrators, 
the  benefits  are  not  as  universal  as 
they  should  be. 

I  believe  that  the  regional  plan  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  will  bring  the  contest 
benefits  to  approximately  eight  times 
as  many  music  students  as  the  single 
national,  and  that  by  a  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  Judges  who  have  had  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  former  national  con¬ 
tests,  the  high  standard  attained  in  a 
single  national  can  be  retained  in  all 
of  the  sections.  This  proposal  has 
been  met  with  universal  approval 
wherever  discussed.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  officially  acted  upon  and  rec¬ 
ommend  its  adoption  at  the  coming 
clinic. 

Should  it  be  adopted,  the  date  at 
'  which  it  should  become  operative 
should  immediately  be  decided  upon 
and  delegates  from  the  several  states 


Contests 

in  each  region  immediately  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  Where  state  organizations 
now  exist,  the  president  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  should  be  the  official  dele¬ 
gate.  Elach  of  these  regions  should 
organize  with  the  above  delegates  or 
regularly  elected  ones  constituting  a 
Board  of  Directors,  and  should  elect  a 
president,  vice-president  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  for  each  region — these 
officers  to  be  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
test  in  their  respective  regions;  all  to 
be  bandied  imder  national  rules. 

There  should  still  be  elected  a  Na¬ 
tional  president,  vice-president  and 
secretary-treasurer  with  a  Board  of 
Directors  automatically  made  up  of 
the  presidents  of  the  several  regions. 
These  officers  should  formulate  the 
rules  under  which  all  National  Re¬ 
gional  Contests  will  be  held.  All 
States  should  send  authorized  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Clinic  and  should  the  Na¬ 
tional  plan  be  acted  upon  favorably, 
should  be  prepared  to  hold  meetings 
of  the  delegates  representing  the  sev¬ 
eral  sections  and  perfect  their  or¬ 
ganization  if  possible  before  leaving 
the  Clinic.  This  will  greatly  assist 
the  officers  who  will  have  the  bulk  of 
the  organizing  details  to  work  out. 

I  trust  serious  attention  will  be 
given  to  this  proposal  and  a  full  and 
authorized  representation  will  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  Clinic. 

A.  R.  McAllister, 

President 


MY 

A 


By  Galia-Rini 

On*  of  th*  foromott  «ccordionittt  in  fh* 
country 


The  left-hand  bass  keyboard  aver¬ 
ages  120  buttons.  This  complicated 
mechanism  contains  260  control 
wires,  which  produce  a  great  variety 
of  chords.  These  control  wires,  in 
turn,  are  based  upon  24  rods  and 
command  60  reeds  of  their  own. 

An  unusual  distinction  of  the  accor¬ 
dion  in  comparison  to  other  instru¬ 
ments  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  entire 
chord  combination  is  sounded  by 
pressing  a  single  button  in  the  left- 
hand  keyboard. 

The  folds  situated  in  the  center 
of  the  piano-accordion  are  known  as 
the  bellows,  which  is  manipulated  by 
the  left  hand,  producing  the  air  pres¬ 
sure  through  the  reeds,  causing  the 
reeds  to  vibrate,  and  by  the  manner 
of  manipulation,  will  bring  forth  the 
dynamic  expressions  and  shadings 
necessary  for  correct  musical  inter¬ 
pretations.  The  bellows  bears  the 
same  important  relation  to  this  pic¬ 
turesque  instrument  as  the  bow  does 
to  the  violin. 

Though  the  piano-accordion  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  pipes  of  Pan,  the 
music  has  the.  same  power  to  stir  and 
thrill  when  played  by  a  master  hand. 


•  PAN  began  it 

back  there  in  the  I 

pagan  days.  I  ■ 

And  a  woman  ■ 

was  the  inspire- 
tion. 

Mythology  tells  us  that  this  son  of 
Mercury  fashioned  water  reeds  into  a 
shepherd’s  pipe  and  called  it  a  syrinx 
in  memory  of  the  wood  dryad  he  had 
won  and  lost. 

Centuries  later  the  Egyptians 
studied  this  primitive  form  of  reed 
music  and  reconstructed  it  into  some¬ 
thing  else  again — a  flute  of  plaintive 
melody  that  told  the  same  tale  sighed 
into  It  by  the  god  of  woods  and  flelds 
and  flocks. 

Both  Greece  and  Rome,  fascinated 
by  the  music  that  came  from  these 
age-old  pipes,  contributed  their  share 
in  the  invention  of  wind  instruments. 

This  voice  of  the  reeds  and  the 
wind  drifted  eastward  into  the  heart 
of  the  orient.  There  a  musician  in 
China  arranged  pipes  into  a  hollow 
gourd  and  sounded  it  by  the  mouth 
through  another  pipe  shaped  like  the 
spout  of  a  teapot  and  called  it  a 
Cheng.  In  this  cheng  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  principle  of  the  harmonium. 
Therefore,  the  pipe  organ  which  to¬ 
day  plays  sacred  music  in  the  house 
of  worship  dates  back  to  that  hour 
when  music  flrst  sounded  in  the 
haunts  of  shepherd,  nymph,  and  satyr. 


DION 


Something  less  than  a  century  ago, 
Damian,  of  Vienna,  took  up  the  har¬ 
monica,  or  mouth  organ,  and  trans¬ 
formed  it  into  a  reed  instrument  with 
a  keyboard  of  live  keys  and  called  it 
an  accordion.  Like  the  original  in¬ 
strument,  the  accordion  was  some¬ 
thing  that  could  be  improved  upon, 
and  keys  were  constantly  being 
added,  until  today  they  number  forty- 
one. 

A  manufacturer  of  accordions  in 
the  small  town  of  Castelfldardo,  in 
the  province  of  Ancona,  Italy,  about 
thirty  years  ago  completed  the  dream 
of  a  lifetime  when  he  invented  and 
perfected  that  unusual  and  strikingly 
beautiful  instrument  known  as  the 
piano-accordion. 

The  construction  of  the  piano-accor¬ 
dion  of  today  is  of  an  intricate,  yet 
delicate  and  minute,  nature,  consist¬ 
ing  of  more  than  3,000  parts.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  right-hand  keyboard  which  is 
an  exact  duplication  of  the  treble  clef 
as  found  on  the  piano,  consisting  of 
forty-one  keys  commanding  164  reeds. 
There  are  two  registers  or  more,  simi¬ 
lar  to  couplers  on  an  organ. 


A  Modem  Method  of  Study  of  the 

Snare  Drum  Roll 


•  THE  “LONG  ROLL”  is  the  sus¬ 
tained  tone  of  the  snare  drum.  It  is 
to  the  drum  what  long  tones  are  to 
other  instruments.  Patience  and  slow 
practice  is  the  only  method  by  which 
it  can  be  perfected.  Speed  is  the  last 
thing  to  think  of.  The  speed  will  come 
when  muscular  relaxation  and  even 
alternation  are  accomplished.  Before 
a  finished  (closed)  roll  can  be  devel- 
oi>ed,  it  must  be  practiced  open, 
meaning  that  each  beat  is  counted 
and  can  be  distinguished  by  the  ear. 
As  the  speed  increases,  the  action  of 
the  wrists  and  arms  changes.  These 
changes  are  best  understood  by  divid¬ 
ing  them  into  stages.  Elach  stage 
should  be  practiced  separately  and  at 
different  tempos — meaning  speeds. 
These  tempos  are  best  determined  by 
the  use  of  a  metronome.  (There 
should  be  a  metronome  in  use  in 
every  practice  room.)*  The  figures  for 
setting  the  metronome  tempos  are 
given  in  each  stage  of  the  instruction 
following.  After  the  various  stages 
are  fairly  well  accomplished,  the  roll 
is  “put  together”,  so  to  speak.  Start 
at  the  first  stage  and  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  speed  through  all  succeed¬ 
ing  stages  without  making  any  notice¬ 
able  “break”  in  the  tempo  between 
each  one. 

Th«  Fint  Stags  of  tha  Long  Roll 

By  “open  roll”  we  mean  a  roll  which 
is  played  slowly  so  that  each  stick 
beat  can  be  distinguished  by  the  ear. 
■When  the  roll  is  open,  each  beat  re¬ 
quires  a  separate  motion — two  with 
the  right  band  and  two  with  the  left. 
These  beats  must  be  absolutely  even, 
both  in  power  and  in  intervals  be¬ 
tween  each  other;  or  otherwise  its 
function  (sustained  tone)  is  defeated. 
Elach  stage  should  be  practiced  two 
ways:  (1)  very  soft  (“ppp”)  taps, 
with  wrist  movement  only,  (2)  loud 
(“FFF”)  strokes,  with  the  arms  re¬ 
enforcing  the  wrists.  Set  the  metro¬ 
nome  at  60 — one  beat  per  second. 

[See  first  diagram.] 

By  counting  four  instead  of  two, 
the  student  is  less  likely  to  break  the 
even  reiteration  that  is  so  important 
in  producing  a  good  roll.  By  count¬ 
ing  two  there  is  danger  ,of  “chop¬ 
ping”  and  producing  a  one-sided  ef¬ 
fect — too  much  right  stick.  There 
should  be  no  break  or  pause  between 


This  is  the  First  of 
a  Short  Series  By 
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two  and  three  or  between  four  and 
one.  Elvenness  must  be  kept  in  mind 
every  second.  Remember  the  taps  are 
raised  only  2%  inches,  and  the 
strokes  are  raised  during  the  first 
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Count  sloud,  ono,  two,  tkroo,  four. 

R  snd  L,  right  and  loB  (tick.  Play 
with  all  T,  tap(.  Also  play  with  ail  S, 
strokas.  It  is  important  to  go  slowly. 
Only  ona  baat  par  sacond.  Rapaat 
over  and  ovar  for  two  minutas.  Kaap 
avan. 

stage  almost  as  high  as  the  chin. 
Beat  straight  up  and  down.  If  you 
break  the  evenness,  stop  and  begin 
over  again.  Go  slowly. 

An  Additional  Exarcisa  to  Corract 
a  Common  Fault 

Most  beginners  find  it  difficult  to 
match  the  second  beat  of  each  stick 
to  that  of  the  first.  It  Is  likely  to  be 
weaker  in  power  than  that  of  the  first 
beat.  The  accompanying  exercise, 
which  consists  of  combining  taps  and 
strokes,  will  prove  to  be  of  great  help 
in  overcoming  the  weak  second  beat 
and  vrill  eventually  make  it  as  strong 
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Count  aloud,  ona,  two,  thraa,  four. 
Accent  Rapaat  for  two  minutas. 
Ona  baat  par  second  at  tha  start. 
Kaap  avan. 

as  the  first.  The  exercise  simply  con¬ 
sists  of  ac'*enting  the  second  beat,  or 


making  the  second  beat  a  stroke. 
This  exercise  develops  the  muscles 
which  are  used  for  the  second  beat 
and  may  be  applied  to  the  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  third,  and  fourth  stages  of  the 
long  roll  as  explained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs. 

Tha  Sacond  Staga  of  tha  Long  Roll 
(Opan.  Sat  matronoma  at  120.) 

When  fair  control  of,  and  confi¬ 
dence  in,  the  first  stage  is  gained,  in¬ 
crease  the  practice  speed  to  two  beats 
per  second.  At  this,  the  second  stage, 
raise  the  strokes  only  about  18  Inches 
from  the  drumhead. 

Tha  Third  Staga  of  tha  Long  Roll 
(Opan.  Sat  matronoma  at  168.) 

After  the  second  stage  of  practice 
is  understood  and  fairly  well  per¬ 
fected,  the  speed  should  be  increased 
to  168  beats  to  the  minute.  At  this 
stage  raise  the  strokes  only  about  8 
inches  from  the  drumhead. 

Tha  Fourth  Staga  of  tha  Long  Roll 
(Closing.  Matronoma  at  208.) 

Now  set  the  metronome  at  208  (the 
fastest  speed  indicated  on  the  aver¬ 
age  metronome)  and  proceed  at  this 
speed  using,  however,  less  height  In 
raising  the  sticks — about  three  Inches 
for  soft  practice  and  about  eight 
inches  for  loud  practice.  After  a  rea¬ 
sonable  degree  of  certainty  and  per¬ 
fection  has  been  reached  at  this 
stage,  we  next  increase  the  speed  a 
little  without  the  metronome  to 

Tha  Fifth  Staga  of  tha  Long  Roll 
(Throa-fourths  closad.) 

Now  comes  a  decided  change.  You 
have  been  practicing  with  two  distinct 
motions  of  the  wrists  and  arms  for 
each  beat  in  the  preceding  stages. 
When  the  roll  reaches  the  fifth  stage 
of  speed,  the  two  motions  become  one 
and  the  second  beat  is  a  rebound  of 
the  first.  Here  is  where  the  “bump¬ 
ers”  of  the  fingers  function  most 
noticeably.  Just  as  the  tennis  racket 
is  the  “bumper”  for  the  ball,  so  is 
the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand  and 
the  first  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
the  “bumpers”  in  all  rolls.  If  these 
“bumpers”  do  not  function  properly, 
the  closed  roll  is  obtained  by  tension 
and  unnecessary  pressure,  thereby 
resulting  in  a  “scratch”  roll.  By 
{Turn  to  Pag*  S6) 


One  thing  You  Ccin 

CONTROL, 

That's  Your  Breath 


By  Alfred  P.  Barto 

Choral  conduefor  and  producar 


•  IN  THE  November  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  I  wrote  a  gen¬ 
eral  discourse  on  the  importance  and 
value  of  breath  control  to  the  musi¬ 
cian.  It  will  now  be  my  purpose  to 
bring  out  in  detail  the  functions  of 
the  breathing  anatomy  and  also  set 
forth  basic  breathing  exercise.  Every¬ 
one  knows  the  value  of  physical  ex¬ 
ercise.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  physical  exercise  is  the  body’s 
most  favored  stimulant.  I  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  calisthenics  to  all 
musicians  for  the  reason  that  the 
muscles  of  the  breathing  structure 
(trunk  and  abdomen)  are  exercised 
the  least.  Calisthenics  will  help  to 
develop  and  Umber  the  muscles  sur¬ 
rounding  the  entire  respiratory  sys¬ 
tem.  In  order  to  acquire  breath  con¬ 
trol,  it  is  evident  that  you  must  fully 
comprehend  the  functions  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  lungs,  diaphragm,  and 
abdomen. 

The  lungs  lie  in  the  large  thorax 
encased  in  the  ribs.  The  lower  part 
of  the  lungs  rests  on  the  diaphragm. 
The  lungs  expand  and  contract  on  in¬ 
spiration  (inhale)-  and  expiration  (ex¬ 
hale).  The  interior  of  the  right  and 
left  lung  is  composed  of  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  tiny  air  sacs.  These  sacs  are 
filled  with  many  air  cells.  The  flex¬ 
ibility  of  the  lungs  is  very  great,  and 
each  square  inch  of  the  lung  can  con¬ 
sume  about  fourteen  pounds  of  air 
to  the  square  inch. 

When  we  inhale,  we  enlarge  the 
lung  capacity,  and  during  this  process 
the  little  sacs  expand,  and  the  cells 
in  these  sacs  purify  the  air  which 
is  carried  into  the  blood.  When  we 
exhale,  the  sacs  contract,  and  the  air 
is  forced  out  of  the  lungs.  (It  1»  proper 
to  mention  that  the  diaphragm  con- 
troll  the  diatribution  of  air  on  exhala¬ 
tion.  When  the  musician  is  executing 
a  long  phrase,  the  brain  sends  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  diaphragm  to  economize 
and  repel  the  expulsion  of  air  so  that 
he  will  show  no  sign  of  weakness  dur¬ 
ing  the  execution  of  the  lengthy 
phrase.) 


The  oxygen  enters  the  lungs  on  in¬ 
halation  and  as  the  oxygen  passes 
through  the  air  sacs  and  blood  ves¬ 
sels  into  the  blood,  the  pulmonary 
veins  transfer  the  blood  into  the 
heart.  Elach  breath  that  is  taken  is 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
heart  with  air.  The  heart  must  be 
given  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
air. 

Most  persons  when  they  inhale.  All 
only  the  uppermost  region  of  the 
lungs.  Such  breathing  is  called  chest 
breathing.  This  type  of  inhalation  has 
the  disadvantage  of  producing  im¬ 
proper  breath  power  and  the  tighten¬ 
ing  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest, 
shoulders,  and  neck.  Obviously  when 
one  indulges  in  chest  breathing,  the 
upper  section  of  the  lungs  will  be 
greatly  beneflted,  however,  at  the 
same  time  the  lower  portion  of  the 
lungs  which  is  the  largest,  will  not 
receive  the  proper  amount  of  oxygen. 
It  is  well  quoted  in  the  Sanskrit,  “He 
who  only  half  breathes,  only  half 
lives.”  One  of  the  basic  difficulties 
under  which  many  musicians  labor 
is  this  matter  of  chest  breathing.  Let 
it  be  made  clear,  then,  that  man  was 
endowed  with  lungs  which  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  in  whole  and  not 
in  part. 

There  is  another  type  of  breathing, 
also  commonly  practiced,  which  is  in¬ 
correct.  This  is  known  as  lower  ab¬ 
dominal  breathing.  It  is  what  I  might 
describe  as  being  the  exact  opposite 
of  chest  breathing.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  attention  given  to  the  en¬ 
tire  lung  capacity  and  proper  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  diaphragm  on  Inhalation. 
The  abdominal  breather  draws  most 
of  the  oxygen  into  the  lower  regions 
of  the  abdomen,  applying  little  if  any 
regard  to  the  amount  of  air  drawn 
into  the  lungs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  muscles  of  the  upper  ab¬ 
dominal  wall  are  equally  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  lungs  in  proper  respira¬ 
tion,  and  they  should  be  correctly 
utilized.  Lower  abdominal  breathing 
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is  characterized  by  an  inadequate  use 
of  the  muscular  movements  of  the 
lungs  and  diaphragm  and  an  overem¬ 
phasis  is  centered  on  using  the  lower 
abdominal  region  as  a  bellows. 

To  i>erform  diaphragm  breathing 
correctly  the  object  will  be  to  properly 
co-ordinate  as  a  single  unit  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  lungs,  diaphragm,  and 
upper  abdominal  wall  on  Inhalation 
and  exhalation.  The  following  exercise 
is  formulated  to  accomplish  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Important — ^Elxaggerate  the  vari¬ 
ous  movements  which  we  are  about 
to  discuss  so  that  gradually  the 
proper  muscular  action  will  be  uncon¬ 
sciously  used  by  the  musician  when 
he  is  playing  his  instrument. 

When  we  inhale  deeply,  the  lungs 
will  expand  and  the  diaphragm  is 
pushed  downward  by  the  lungs,  both 
processes  enlarging  the  chest  and  ab¬ 
dominal  cavities.  Deep  breathing 
should  be  your  constant  objective. 
Cultivate  deep  breathing  and  all  con¬ 
scious  effort  will  soon  disappear,  and 
it  will  be  entirely  automatic. 

Fundamental  Exercise — First  Move¬ 
ment — Ehcbale;  expel  all  the  air  from 
the  lungs.  While  you  are  exhaling, 
draw  in  the  upper  abdominal  wall  to¬ 
ward  the  lower  front  section  of  the 
ribs.  Be  sure  that  all  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  expelled  from  the  lungs. 
Note  carefully  the  action  of  the  lungs 
and  abdomen  on  exhalation. 

Second  Movement — ^Inhale;  breathe 
deeply.  Let  the  wall  of  the  abdomen 
drop  completely  and  quickly.  In  doing 
this,  be  sure  that  the  chest  and  ab¬ 
domen  expand  outward  at  the  same 
time.  Don’t  raise  the  shoulders.  (The 
lungs,  diaphragm,  muscles  of  the  ab- 

(Turn  to  post  88) 


•  TO  ONE  WHO  “plays”  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  band  and  orchestra  only 
hy  proxy,  there  is  sometimes  granted 
a  clearer,  or  at  least  a  different  slant 
on  the  teaching  of  instrumental  music 
than  seems  to  be  the  lot  of  many 
who  are  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  instruments  from  the  play¬ 
ing  side. 

It  strikes  this  aging  non-player  that 
learning  to  play  an  instrument  is  far 
simpler  than  is  usually  admitted  by 
the  Initiate.  It  looks  like  a  relic  of  a 
long  forgotten  age  when  it  was 
thought  that  only  certain  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  ones  could  take  in  learning 
of  any  sort. 

In  the  vocal  field  the  song  approach 
has  been  long  accepted.  In  the  instru¬ 
mental  field  this  is  not  the  case.  Many 
who  do  use  the  song  approach  do  not 
depend  upon  it  by  any  means. 

An  instrumental  supervisor  in  a 
distant  city  spoke  as  follows:  “My 
kids  can  play  everything  in  the  (  ), 

transposition  and  all.  Now  what  shall 
I  do  to  teach  them  somethinfff"  I  re¬ 
plied,  “They  can  play,  can’t  they?  Well, 
what  more  do  yon  want?” 

He  saw  the  point,  and  we  laughed 
together,  but  still  in  the  back  of  his 
mind  there  lurked  the  horrid  thought 
that  he  was  not  doing  his  whole  duty 


unless  he  administered  large  doses  of 
technical  exercises  much  as  his  great 
grandmother  used  to  pour  frightful 
concoctions  of  sulphur  and  molasses 
and  various  bitters  into  her  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  squirming  offspring  to 
purify  his  blood. 

What  oceans  of  time  are  spent  by 
luckless  players  in  running  scales  and 
tooting  exercises  when  they  would 
far  better  be  playing  music. 

Now  there  is  no  one  in  tbe  busi¬ 
ness  who  realizes  the  value  of  correct 
technique  more  than  I  do.  It  is  how  the 
pupil  gets  this  technique  that  is  now 
under  discussion.  The  pedagogical 
maxim  that  teachers  so  often  gaily 
quote  and  so  seldom  follow  runs  like 
this, — “We  learn  to  do  by  doing."  Alas 
too  often  tbe  reality  is  that  “We  learn 
to  do  by  getting  ready  to  do."  Quite 
another  matter  upon  which  reams 
might  be  written.  Music  has  no  cinch 
on  this  dismal  situation  one  might 
say  in  passing. 

How  much  more  interesting  it 
would  be  and  how  much  time  would 
be  saved,  if  instead  of  exercises,  tbe 
pupil  took  for  home  practice  the 
pieces  he  played  in  the  rehearsal  with 
tbe  difficult  parts  marked  for  many 
repetitions.  Then  at  the  next  rehear¬ 
sal  all  the  time  could  be  spent  in 
perfecting  the  ensemble.  All  needed 
technique  could  be  learned  in  a  peda¬ 
gogical  and  therefore  interesting  way. 
What  a  lot  more  music  could  be 
learned  in  a  semester  with  all  the 
time  spent  on  music  that  is  now 
wasted  on  exercises. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  I  am  merely 
vocalizing  through  perforations  in  my 
aged  headgear,  let  me  call  attention 
to  the  famous  pianist  who  declares 
he  never  did  play  exercises  but  put 
all  his  time  on  music. 

Here  is  a  hint  for  some  one.  Ar¬ 
range  a  series  of  band  pieces  in 
proper  gradation  for  all  tbe  instru¬ 
ments.  If  this  is  difficult,  and  it  is  or 
some  one  would  have  before,  it  may 
help  to  remember  that  the  “Plateau 
System”  still  works  and  is  still  peda- 
gogically  sound.  Some  one  should  do 


the  same  for  the  orchestra.  Be  sure 
that  it  is  music.  It  can  be  done  and 
some  bright  soul  will  do  it  soon,  and 
he  and  some  publishing  house  will 
make  a  lot  of  money  in  the  doing. 
After  all  we  say  we  are  teaching 
matic.  Let’s  do  it. 

To  digress  a  little  or  rather  set  the 
stage  a  little  better,  what  shall  we 
do  with  the  extra  smart  pupil  who 
wants  to  play  everything  by  ear  and 
who  reads  music  poorly  for  that  rea¬ 
son?  Many  teachers  still  deplore  this 
trait  and  try  to  squelch  it. 

Any  pupil  who  has  this  precious 
gift  should  be  encouraged  to  use  it 
to  the  fullest  extent.  To  teach  such  a 
pupil  to  read,  let  him  play  many 
pieces  and  play  each  piece  but  once. 
Enough  music,  used  correctly,  is  the 
way  to  real  musicianship. 

Far  too  many  instrumental  teachers 
do  not  require  their  pupils  to  check 
up  on  their  music  by  ear.  To  many 
teachers  the  fingering  comes  first 
when  it  should  come  second.  Many 
think  that  if  the  fingering  is  correct, 
the  tone  will  be.  This  is  true  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  according  to  the  instru¬ 
ment  played.  Keyed  Instruments,  yes. 
Fretted  Instruments,  less  so.  Stringed 
instruments,  maybe.  Wind  instru¬ 
ments,  not  often.  What  is  the  real 
check? 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  a  string  bass 
class  in  a  senior  high  school  I  once 
met  up  with  on  a  tour.  They  were 
endeavoring  to  play  the  chromatic 
scale  beginning  on  B  fiat.  Why  they 
were  doing  it  was  a  mystery,  but  it 
was  in  the  book  they  were  using,  and 
it  had  to  be  played.  The  teacher  was 
trying  to  show  them  Just  where  to 
put  their  fingers  to  produce  the  right 
tones.  They  got  the  right  places,  ap¬ 
proximately,  and  it  sounded  Just  that 
way.  I  asked  the  teacher  if  they 
could  sing  what  they  were  trying  to 
play.  He  said  they  were  not  able  to 
sing.  Of  course,  if  pupils  cannot  sing 
what  they  are  trying  to  play,  they 
have  no  business  playing  a  string 
bass  or  any  other  instrument  where 
they  have  to  tune  every  tone  they 
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play.  They  have  nothing  to  check  up 
with.  ,  •  ' 

At  hia  inritation,  I  took  the  class.  I 
blew  B  flat  on  my  pltchpipe.  After 
a  trial  or  two  they  sang  the  chroma¬ 
tic  scale  up  to  “sol”  very  well  in¬ 
deed.  So  that  was  not  the  trouble. 
Then  each  in  turn  was  asked  to  sing 
the  flrst  tone  and  place  his  finger  on 
the  string  where  his  ear  said  it 
should  be,  moving  the  finger  until  the 
string  tone  was  perfectly  in  tune  with 
the  tone  he  was  singing  all  this  time. 
Soon  all  were  able  to  play  half  of  the 
chromatic  scale  and  make  it  sound 
very  well. 

To  make  clear  what  the  ear  should 
do,  I  changed  the  pitch  of  the  strings. 
Some  were  screwed  up  and  some 
down,  not  letting  the  pupils  see  what 
I  had  done.  Again  I  blew  my  pltchpipe 
and  told  them  to  sing  the  tones  and 
play  them.  They  gazed  helplessly  at 
their  scandalized  teacher.  He  is  a 
fine  player  and  one  can  easily  im¬ 
agine  his  feelings  at  this  sacrilege. 
One  pupil  said,  “I  don’t  know  where 
to  begin."  “Find  it  with  your  ear,” 
he  was  reminded.  All  were  soon  able 
to  play  the  same  half  scale  and  very 
well  in  tune,  too.  The  ear  was  on  the 
Job  at  last. 

Then  they  were  told  to  be  sure  to 
litten  to  where  they  put  their  fingers. 
After  the  ear  had  verified  the  correct 
position,  they  should  look  and  feel 
where  the  fingers  go  to  make  the  right 
tones.  If  these  ways  are  used  in  the 
right  proportion,  playing  in  tune  will 
soon  become  automatic. 

I  have  watched  hundreds  of  instru¬ 
mental  teachers  in  many  places  and 
all  too  few  have  the  ear  approach. 
When  they  hear  a  wrong  tone,  they 
thow  the  pupil  where  to  press,  which 
valve  to  poke,  which  hole  to  cover. 
Instead,  the  teacher  should  give  the 
pupil’s  ear  a  little  twlggle  and  make 
that  idling  organ  tell  the  pupil  where 
to  press,  poke,  or  cover. 

Every  instrumentalist  should  be 
able  to  sing  the  music  in  some  octave 
before  he  tries  to  play  it  until  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  stage  where  the  music 
rings  in  his  mind  as  soon  as  he  looks 
at  the  notes.  Only  then  can  he  hope 
to  be  truly  musical. 

This  is  especially  true  of  beginners. 
No  pupil  should  be  shown  where 
to  begin  to  play  any  instrument.  He 
should  sing  what  he  is  to  play  and 
then  discover  what  to  do  to  make  the 
same  tones  on  his  instrument. 

He  should  go  farther  and  find,  if 
possible,  several  ways  to  produce  the 
same  tone  on  his  instrument.  Let 
him  also  discover,  as  he  plays  his 
simple  tunes,  the  easiest  and  best 
way  to  make  each  tone,  if  there  are 
{Turn  *0  page  88) 


•  THE  INTERPRETATION  of  a  musi¬ 
cal  composition  should  obviously  give 
to  the  hearer  that  which  the  composer 
has  endeavored  to  express  in  notes. 
The  player  himself  must,  therefore,  in 
order  to  be  in* 
telligible,  first 
clearly  compre¬ 
hend  the  sense 
and  spirit  of  the 
composition.  In 
fact  it  is  safe  to 
state  that  a 
number  cannot 
be  adequately  in¬ 
terpreted  until 
it  has  been  in¬ 
telligently  mem¬ 
orized.  This 
does  not  mean 
playing  by  ear, 
which  may  be  a 
parrot-like  imitation.  A  piece  is  not 
thoroughly  memorized  until  it  can  be 
written  down  from  memory. 

But  the  means  which  the  composer 
has  at  hand  are  not  always  sufficient 
to  clearly  convey  his  ideas.  All  the 
customary  designations  of  tempi  from 
largo  to  prestissimo  give  rather  indefi¬ 
nite  ideas;  and  the  articulations,  ac¬ 
cents,  and  nuances  of  the  tone 
strength,  especially  in  the  older  or 
carelessly  copied  music,  are  designated 
at  the  best  in  a  very  faulty  way  and 
often  not  at  all.  Much  is  left,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  discretion  and  individual 
comprehension  of  the  performer,  in 
which  respects,  even  thorough  musi¬ 
cians  will  differ  considerably. 

In  the  orchestra,  naturally  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  director  is  followed. 


Cheng*  in 
Tim*  of  Broadeett 
of  fh* 

Armco  Band 

Frank  Simon,  Conductor 

Tk*  data  and  tim*  of  th*  Armco 
band  broadcast*  hav*  boon  changed 
in  order  to  include  th*  500,000  watt 
station  of  WLW.  Starting  Tuesday 
night,  Dacambar  15,  tk*  band  will  b* 
on  th*  air  at  10  LS.T.,  9  C.S.T.,  each 
Tuesday  night  tharaaftar. 


and  the  fiutist  plays  each  note  accord¬ 
ing  to  dictated  directions.  In  solo 
playing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  over¬ 
coming  of  technical  difficulties  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  practice,  after 
which  the  genuine  artist  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  out  a  definite  expres¬ 
sion  of  feeling.  Just  as  music  is  made 
by  people,  so  people  are  made  by 
music. 

It  is  much  easier  to  win  applause  by 
a  brilliant  execution,  than  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  hearers  through  a 
cantabile.  To  play  well  an  adagio  with 
all  the  possible  coloratura,  the  player 
must  not  only  be  a  perfect  master  of 
his  instrument,  but  he  must  also  have 
the  power  to  transform  the  tones,  as 
it  were,  into  words.  He  will  learn  by 
the  study  of  good  vocal  music  when 
and  why  a  note  should  be  played 
staccato  or  slurred  and  when  an  accent 
or  crescendo  is  necessary  to  bestow 
upon  the  music  an  expression  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  words.  He  must  learn 
to  sing  upon  his  instrument.  He  will 
also  learn  the  art  of  breathing — a  well 
disciplined  breath  becomes  a  docile 
servant  which  the  flutist  must  be  able 
to  govern  with  as  much  facility  as  a 
violinist  manages  his  bow;  it  is  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  tone,  a  voice 
capable  of  expressing  all  the  emotions. 

The  flrst  and  prime  essential  of  the 
art  of  breathing  is  a  knowledge  of 
musical  grammar.  It  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that,  just  as  spoken  language  is 
punctuated  by  commas,  semicolons, 
and  periods,  so  is  musical  language  di¬ 
vided,  and  to  take  a  breath  at  the 
wrong  place  is  Just  as  injurious  to  the 
general  effect  A  safe  rule  then  is  to 
breathe  at  the  close  of  a  phrase  (or 
thought)  or  one  of  its  principal  sub¬ 
divisions.  As  to  the  method  of  taking 
a  breath,  it  will  be  found  of  very  great 
assistance  if  the  player  will  practice 
always  before  a  mirror,  taking  special 
care  that  the  mouth  does  not  open 
wide  and  that  the  shoulders  are  still. 
Your  aim  at  this  point  should  be — art 
that  conceals  art — and  your  perform¬ 
ance  will  have  refinement. 

Head,  heart,  and  physical  forces 
combined,  intellect,  emotion,  and  tech¬ 
nical  skill,  all  well  developed,  are 
needed  if  flutists  are  to  win  respect  for 
their  instrument  and  enduring  recog¬ 
nition  for  themselves. 
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IT  HAS  OF’^EN  been  said  that  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day.  Rome  was 
the  result  of  centuries  of  cultivation; 
yet,  it  a  Roman,  during  the  reign  of 
Caesar,  were  asked  “What  has  made 
Rome  the  predominating  city  of  the 
world?”  would  his  answer  have  been 
Justified  had  he  said  that  Rome  was 
the  product  of  Caesar  alone,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  of  the  philosophers  and  scholars, 
or  even  of  the  soldiers,  or  artists? 

In  first  attempting  to  depict  what 
helped  me  most  to  win  first  division 
in  the  1936  national  contest,  I  felt 
much  like  the  ancient  Roman  who 
had  been  asked  about  his  city  inas¬ 
much  as  there  are  so  many  factors 
which  have  all  helped  throughout  my 
six  years  of  trombone  plashing.  I  im¬ 
agine  that  many  others,  in  answering 
the  question,  will  give  the  credit  of 
their  victory  to  instructors,  to  their 
instrument,  music  books,  practice,  or 
even  their  background  in  music.  Tes, 
I  have  considered  these  factors  and 
many  others,  yet  I  hold  one  incident 
more  responsible  than  any  of  those. 

My  early  musical  career  was  really 
too  good  to  be  true.  All  of  the  way 
from  the  eighth  grade  through  my 
sophomore  year,  I  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  have  won  most  all  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  city,  and  state  tournaments, 
having  added  even  one  second  in  the 
national  to  my  string  of  early  vic¬ 
tories.  Such  glory  was  Just  a  little 
too  much  for  me  at  that  age — an  age 
which  can  be  easily  kidded  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  world  revolves  about 
Just  one  person — himself.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  thinking  that  I  was  the  best 
trombonist  that  the  world  would  ever 
produce,  I  began  to  cash  in  on  my 
actually  slight  ability  by  playing  in 
Jazz  orchestras.  It  wasn’t  long  before 
I  had  forgotten  everything  I  had  ever 
learned  on  the  trombone,  however,  I 
still  thought  that  I  was  Just  as  good 
If  not  better  than  ever.  Thus,  I  again 
looked  forward  to  walking  through 
the  oncoming  tournaments  with  a 
great  deai  of  ease. 


What  Helped 
Me  Most  to  Win 

First 

Division 

IN  THE 

National  Solo 
Contest 


The  first  tournament  which  faced 
me  in  my  Junior  year  was  the  dis¬ 
trict.  By  this  time,  I  had  gone  with¬ 
out  lessons  for  a  year,  thinking  that 
I  could  save  the  money  of  lessons  and 
teach  myself  an  entirely  new  solo. 
Thus,  unprepared,  uncoached,  and 
with  the  lip  vibrotto  and  careless 
habits  which  Jazz  work  had  given  me, 
I  arose  with  the  utmost  air  of  arro¬ 
gance  and  self  satisfaction  to  play  a 
solo  which  I  hoped  to  win  the  national 
with  that  year. 

Without  a  worry  or  a  doubt  of  hav¬ 
ing  won  and  thus  qualifying  for  the 
state,  I  carelessly  listened  to  the 
finals.  “Trombone  eolos — Class  A,” 
cried  the  announcer.  “There  is  only 
one  contestant  elegible  for  state  com¬ 
petition.  He  is  the  contestant  from 

- .  Up  until  the  last  word,  I 

was  all  set  to  take  my  bow  and  go  to 
the  state  and  national.  Learning, 
however,  that  I  was  not  the  fortunate 
fellow  as  I  had  been  in  the  past,  I 
could  not  believe  my  own  ears.  As 
regarding  my  feelings,  I  can  only  say 
that  there  hae*never  been  such  a  dis¬ 
heartened  lad  as  I  at  that  moment. 

I  had  taken  a  moral  defeat  more 
than  anything  else.  I  had  once  and 
for  all  found  that  it  was  one  thing  to 
play  well  and  another  thing  to  keep 
one’s  head  about  it  Had  it  not  been 
for  my  defeat  at  that  time,  I  am  most 
certain  that  I  should  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  first  place  last  year,  for  it 
chalanged  me  to  study,  practice,  and 
once  again  appreciate  a  finer  type  of 
music  with  a  more  equipped  outlook 
upon  it.  This  one  incident,  although 
disheartning,  changed  my  entire  view¬ 
point  upon  my  playing  by  chalanglng 
me  to  make  a  comeback  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  winning  the  1936  National 
Solo  Contest. 

Thus,  I  lay  my  victory  to  defeat  and 
believe  as  did  Senator  Beveridge  when 
he  said  “Our  greatest  glory  is  not  in 
never  falling  but  in  rising  when  we 
do  fall.” 


THIRD  PRIZE  STORY  by  Donn  Maas,  Trombonist,  Shorewood,  Wis. 

Th«  writing  it  reproduced  here  eiectly  et  submitted,  et  to  spelling,  punctuetion,  etc. 
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Th*  articU  by  Mr.  Ma«i  on  tho  oppotHo  pa90  it  (oloctod  by  fho 
judgo*  at  tho  Third  Friio  Winner  in  •  confotf  conduefod  by  Tho  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  for  tho  bo«f  paper  on  Ihe  Mi^ject  given.  The  confett  wet 
open  to  ell  first  division  solo  winners  in  the  1936  national  contest. 

Four  cash  prises  are  being  awarded  for  the  first,  second,  third,  end 
fourth  best  papers,  respectively.  The  First  Prise  paper  appeared  in  the 
October  issue,  and  the  Second  Prise  paper  appeared  in  the  November 
iuue.  The  winner  of  the  final  prise  has  also  bean  chosen,  and  tho  name 
will  be  announced  along  with  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  the  next 
iuue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

The  judges  were  H.  A.  VanderCook,  VanderCook  School  of  Music; 
Harold  Bachman,  director  of  University  of  Chicago  band;  and  Neil  Kjos, 
former  member.  University  of  Illinois  band.  Their  decisions  were  unanimous. 


A  New  Type  BAND  REPORT 

By  Ralph  L  Harmer,  Instrumental  Music  Director 
Greenville,  California,  High  School 


•  MANY  MUSIC  instructors  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  repugnance  toward  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  grades  in  instrumental  work. 
This  is  occasioned,  not  by  any  desire 
to  shirk,  but  because  it  seems  a  mean¬ 
ingless  chore  —  especially  meaning¬ 
less  to  the  student  and  to  the  parent, 
the  two  most  interested  parties.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  if  the 
work  of  a  student  were  very  unsatis¬ 
factory,  or  if  that  student  showed  a 
distaste  for  music,  he  would  not  be 
in  the  organization.  What,  then, 
does  a  “C”  mean?  Does  it  mean 
that  the  student  is  careless  with 
equipment,  that  he  does  not  practice, 
that  he  missed  a  public  performance, 
or  that  he  is  Just  an  average  per¬ 
former?  Whatever  the  meaning,  why 
not  state  it?  ' 

The  writer  after  pondering  the 
problem  for  several  years,  and  after 
three  previous  attempts,  finally  de¬ 
veloped  and  used  this  card  which  has 
worked  admirably  at  Greenville  high 
school.  The  card  as  illustrated  is  for 
only  one  grading  period,  but  may  be 
used  for  a  full  semester  by  checking 
points  with  colored  pencils — red,  first 
grade  period;  blue,  second,  etc. 

At  Greenville,  all  cards  are  taken  to 
the  parents,  and  any  obscure  point  is 
explained.  Although  this  might  seem 
a  task,  it  pays  dividends  in  increased 
parent  co-operaUon.  It  this  is  not 
done,  a  sheet  explaining  the  card 
should  probably  accompany  it.  How¬ 
ever,  the  card  should  be  gone  over 
with  the  individual  pupil  regardless  of 
the  time  required,  as  therein  lies  its 
advantages. 

Although  each  of  the  points  of  this 
card  has  been  stressed  constantly  in 
ensemble  and  section  rehearsal,  the 
first  concerted  itudent  interest  in  im¬ 


provement  on  each  point  occurred  af¬ 
ter  the  student  realized  that  he  was 
being  checked  on  these  items. 

Embouchure  and  Tone  are  graded 
together  because  they  are  insepar¬ 
able;  one  results  from  the  other. 

Fundamentals  and  Development  are 
determined  by  individual  perform¬ 
ance  over  parts  from  the  current 
repertoire  or  from  duplicated  study 
sheets  issued  from  time  to  time. 

Home  Practice  is  Judged  on  the 
basis  of  practice  cards  signed  by  the 
parents.  Falsification  of  reports  of 
home  practice  is  possible  but  would 
mean  collusion  of  parents  as  the  in¬ 
structor  sends  record  of  practice 
with  the  report.  In  any  event,  regu¬ 
larity  of  reporting  home  practice  at 
least  reminds  the  student  that  such  is 
expected. 


The  items  listed  under  Dependabil¬ 
ity  are  those  in  which  every  student 
should  be  diligently  checked.  Careless¬ 
ness  with  music  or  lack  of  pride  in  the 
condition  of  one’s  instrument  are 
easily  graded,  and  are  as  objection¬ 
able  in  the  amateur  organization  as 
they  are  sufficient  cause  for  dismis¬ 
sal  in  a  professional  group. 

Knowledge  of  Musical  Terms  is 
graded  by  the  only  written  teat  of 
the  grade  period — an  objective,  easily 
graded  matching  test.  When  all  stu¬ 
dents  master  the  common  terms,  this 
report  may  be  omitted. 

If  you  are  saying,  “Too  much  de¬ 
tail,”  I  can  only  reply  that  procuring 
the  data  necessary  for  this  report 
takes  no  time  from  rehearsal;  it 
means  only  the  focusing  of  teacher 
and  pupil  attention  on  the  essentials 
of  good  ensemble,  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  increased  attention  to 
these  essentials,  combined  with  the 
feeling  that  your  report  means  some¬ 
thing  to  student  and  parent,  will  well 
repay  any  additional  effort. 

The  fact  that  students  actually 
look  forward  to  their  band  report  was 
made  evident  to  the  writer  this  fall. 
Feeling  that  his  group  of  students  in 
advanced  band  was  progressing  more 
than  satisfactorily,  he  did  not  prepare 
a  band  report  for  each  student  for  the 
first  six  weeks  of  the  current  year, 
merely  stating  to  the  ensemble  that 
no  reports  would  be  prepeu'ed  but  that 
credit  would  be  recorded.  When  tak¬ 
ing  other  reports  to  parents,  he  was 
constantly  asked,  “What  would  I 
have  received  in  this,  or  that,  if  you 
had  given  reports  in  band?” 

Although  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
the  writer  feels  that  this  report  is  the 
most  satisfactory  that  he  has  ever 
used  and  would  welcome  suggestions 
and  criticisms  from  other  instructors. 
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Starting  the 

Very  YOUNG  Clarinetist 

By  Herman  D.  Ellis,  Director  of  Instrumental  Music 

McHenry  Schools,  McHenry,  Illinois 


#THE  CLARINET  has  been  my  prin¬ 
cipal  instrument  for  eighteen  years. 
Tet  when  I  first  began  the  teaching 
of  this  instrument  to  young  children 
of  the  fifth  to  eighth  grades,  I  found 
them  encountering  many  pitfalls 
which,  if  they  bothered  me  when  I 
was  of  the  same  age,  I  had  forgotten. 
Since  some  of  these  are  not  easily 
recognised  unless  one  has  learned  by 
experience  where  to  look  for  them,  I 
shall  attempt  their  description. 

Many  of  the  problems  facing  the 
small  clarinetist  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  larger  boy  or  girl. 
Most  of  these  have  to  do  with  the 
small  sise  of  his  or  her  hand.  This  de¬ 
ficiency  can  be  orercome.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  wait  until  the  child’s 
hands  are  of  fair  sise.  Although  his 
progress  during  the  first  six  months 
or  so  may  be  painfully  slow,  he  will 
progress  nearly  as  rapidly  as  much 
older  children  when  he  once  gets  the 
feel  of  his  instrument. 


Boehm  system  clarinets  should,  of 
course,  be  used,  not  only  because  of 
their  recognised  superiority,  but  be¬ 
cause  their  right-hand  finger  holes 
and  keys  are  more  easily  reached  hy 
small  fingers.  Tet  every  director  is 
expected  by  some  parents  to  teach 
children  who  are  perhaps  using  an 
old  Albert  clarinet  resurrected  from 
some  attic,  or  a  cheap  instrument 
purchased  “fCMr  him  to  start  on.  We’ll 
get  him  a  good  instrument  when  he 
has  shown  what  he  can  do  on  this 
one.”  Since  there  is  often  nothing 


On#  of  Mr.  EIIU'  (in  raar)  clarinsi 
clattat.  In  tha  front  row  ara:  Donald 
Schaaffar,  Laura  Skarman,  Arthur 
Hanning,  Joan  Raihantpargar,  and 
Marshall  Buehart.  lack  row:  Eugana 
Millar,  Robart  Stilling,  Frank  Martin 
and  Vamon  Patarson. 


that  can  be  done  about  such  an  atti¬ 
tude,  we  have  to  do  our  best  with 
the  child  anyway. 

The  first  note  to  be  learned  is  the 
open  O;  then  P,  B,  D,  and  C.  The 
child  will  have  no  great  difficulty  with 
these  notes,  although  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  played  from  one-quarter  to 
one-half  note  fiat.  He  may  bring  them 
up  to  pitch  if  he  uses  a  stiff  reed,  but 
it  is  probably  better  to  let  him  use 
a  medium  soft  reed  and  play  fiat  for 
awhile,  since  the  stlffer  reed  will  dis¬ 
courage  him  because  of  the  greater 
effort  needed  to  get  a  tone.  (This  ap¬ 
plies  to  very  young  clarinetists  cmly. 
I  believe  a  more  mature  beginner 
should  be  started  on  a  medium  reed.) 

When  he  has  mastered  the  notes 
down  to  C,  he  will  succeed  in  getting 
B.  But  A  will  be  fussy,  O  will  be 
worse,  and  perhaps  only  squeals  will 
come  from  the  instrument  as  he  tries 
F  and  E.  Then  the  instructor  must 
watch  the  player’s  fingers  very 
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closely,  tor  there  is  an  air  leak  some¬ 
where  which  may  not  easily  be  seen. 

Look  first  at  the  throat  O  sharp  . 
key.  ITe  may  be  touching  it  with  the 
first  Joint  of  his  index  finger.  Even 
a  slight  pressure  may  open  a  key 
enough  to  produce  a  squeal-producing 


A  common  fault  in  hand  poaition. 
Rngara  ilant  upward,  at  thown  by  left 
hand,  and  holat  may  bo  covorod  with¬ 
out  rings  being  doprassad. 


leak.  Next  look  at  the  little  finger 
of  the  left  hand.  It  may  be  touching 
the  C  sharp-O  sharp  key.  Usually, 
the  harder  he  tries  to  get  a  note,  the 
harder  be  presses  with  his  fingers, 
and  so  presses  with  his  little  finger  or 
hugs  the  clarinet  at  the  throat. 

The  above  two  errors  are  fairly 
easily  corrected.  More  difficult  to 
counteract  is  the  tendency  to  press 
the  right-hand  E  fiat-B  fiat  key  with 
the  upper  part  of  his  right  index  fin¬ 
ger,  and  the  B  fiat-F  trill  key  (B  fiat- 
F  key  on  Albert  system)  with  the 
middle  of  the  third  finger  of  his  right 
hand.  This  is  especially  likely'  to  be 
a  factor  in  the  failure  to  get  low  O,  F, 
and  E.  These  tendencies  are  the  re- 


Common,  and  fauhy,  hand  position. 
Rngart  slant  upward,  third  fingar  of 
aaen  hand  touchas  kay  abova  it,  and 
first  fingar  of  aach  hand  may  rast 
on  kays  abova  sufRciantfy  to  causa  a 
slight  air  laak. 


suit  of  the  right  hand  slanting  upward 
from  the  Instrument,  rather  than  the 
fingers  being  at  right  angles  to  it — 
a  common  fault  ot  older  players,  too, 
by, the  way. 

Correction  of  the  above  faults  will 
usually  produce  the  cmrrect  results, 
though  often  with  very  young  players 
these  errors  must  be  called  to  their 
attention  for  weeks.  The  children 
must  constantly  be  cautioned,  of 
course,  to  have  each  finger  hole  com¬ 


pletely  covered.  I  often  marvel  that 
children  can  be  so  completely  un¬ 
aware  that  their  fingers  are  only  half 
covering  the  holes.  Even  the  left 
hand  may  be  a  continued  offender. 
This  fault  is  easily  seen  by  the  in¬ 
structor,  however.  Sometimes  <me  is 
baffied  by  the  child’s  failure  to  get 
low  tones  when  not  even  (me  of  these 
faults  exists.  In  that  case  check  one 
last  possibility  of  a  leak.  It  may  be 

(Turn  to  page  SO) 


Starting  Beginners  on  Violin 

By  Louis  Friedman,  Music  Supervisor 
Winchester,  Kentucky,  Schools 


•  DURING  THE  PAST  eight  years  of 
my  teaching  experience  I  have,  in  my 
opinion,  developed  a  method  for  the 
teaching  of  beginners  on  violin,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  finger  position  particularly. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  bow 


n  ttoee  ft^ee  ee  see  "A*  nm 

W  >  I  I  *  ^  a  ^  9 

*1  V 

For  opon  tiring  practies  on  fka  ”D"  tiring. 


For  open  tiring  praclica  on  Ike  "6". 


For  open  tiring  praclica  on  Iha  "A". 
"Ravarta"  placamani  of  fingart  for  prac- 
lica  on  Iha  "c",  ale. 


is  stressed  unconsciously,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  bowing  is  watched  from  every 
standpoint  and  in  each  detail  care¬ 
fully. 

The  teacher  tells  the  student  to 
"hold”  the  violin.  The  child  begins 
to  grasp  the  neck,  encircling  the  finger¬ 
board  at  the  neck,  the  palm  of  the 
hand  supporting  the  violin.  This,  of 
course,  should  never  happen.  To  the 
contrary,  the  palm  should  be  away 
from  the  neck,  allowing  the  muscles  in 
the  arm  to  be  perfectly  relaxed.  The 
fingers  then  will  lay  curved  in  a  nat¬ 
ural  way. 

My  point,  then,  is  to  give  the  fingers 
something  to  do  from  the  very  first 
lesson,  and  in  my  opinion  this  place¬ 
ment  vrill  keep  the  palm  away  from 
the  neck,  thereby  training  the  fingers 
to  perform  elastically  and  in  place. 

From  the  very  start  a  violin  is  placed 


into  the  bands  of  a  sensitive  beginner, 
but  nothing  is  said  to  the  point  where 
or  what  positions  the  fingers  must  take 
or  how  curved  the  knuckles  must  be. 
To  my  mind  a  habit  is  formed  that  is 
not  broken  so  easily  in  respect  to  a 
very  eager  learner  in  his  particular 
stage  of  learning. 

Open  string  practice,  to  my  mind, 
should  be  begun  with  the  hand  and 
fingers  in  correct  position  from  the 
very  first  beginning;  e.  g.,  the  usual 
string  to  begin  on  is  the  D.  Place  the 
fingers  on  the  adjoining  string.  A,  for 
the  sake  of  placement  (something  to 
do  with  the  fingers).  Now  practice 
this  way.  Try  it  teachertl 


Incorred 
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Orchestral 

Accent  •  Attack  •  Release 


By  Frederick  Cooke 
B^.  in  Mus.,  M.S.  in  Educ. 

Conductor  Summer  Seuion  Symphony  Orchestra 
Univ.  of  Kansas,  Midwestern  Music  Camp 
Bandmaster^  Holmes  High  School,  Covington,  Kentucky 


•  ALTOGETHER  TOO  many  school 
orchestras  have  a  weakness  of  accent 
and  attack.  Because  of  a  timidity, 
general  among  amateur  string  play¬ 
ers,  who  are  so  afraid  of  producing  a 
scratchy  tone  that  they  achieve  a 
tone  which  is  absoiutely  without 
“bite”,  the  tone  of  the  entire  body 
the  orchestra  lacks  the  decision  and 
sense  of  Cnality  necessary  to  a  good 
performance. 

This  necessary  “bite”  to  the  tone 
is  comparatively  easy  to  get  in  the 
band,  where  the  tonguing  of  the  in¬ 
struments  produces  it,  but  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  get  string  players  to 
overcome  their  natural  “squeamish- 
ness”  of  tone  production.  The  prob¬ 
lem  has  not  received  the  fullest  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  private  teachers  on 
stringed  instruments.  Too  many  of 
them,  in  striving  to  give  a  pupil  a 
sweet  tone,  neglect  the  problem  of 
accent  so  necessary  in  ensemble  play¬ 
ing,  until  the  tone  of  the  pupil  re¬ 
tains  permanently  a  wishy-washy 
character. 

Since  to  the  orchestra  director  is 
left,  most  often,  the  correction  of 
this  condition,  a  few  hints  concern¬ 
ing  the  way  an  accent  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  might  be  of  assistance,  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  who  are  not  “fiddlers”, 
but  who  have  an  orchestra  to  con¬ 
duct.  At  the  beginning  of  a  tone, 
the  bow  should  be  placed  firmly  on 


For  hit  fin*  viola  solo  rendition  of 
“Mareollo”,  Richard  M.  Davit  of  Ma¬ 
rion,  Indiana,  placed  in  firit  divition 
in  tha  1936  national  contatt.  Ha 
playt  violin,  abo. 


^Mr.  Cooke 

the  string.  (The  louder  the  tone,  the 
more  hair  should  touch  the  string  and 
the  faster  the  bow  should  start  mov¬ 
ing,  and  vice  versa.)  The  index  finger 
should  press  slightly  Just  before  the 
bow  moves — this  should  be  done 
without  stiffening  the  wrist  in  the 
least — and  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
should  be  lightened,  as  soon  as  the 
bow  is  under  way,  to  the  exact 
amount  desired  for  the  particular  vol¬ 
ume  of  tone  indicated.  Even  the  soft¬ 
est  and  most  luscious  tone  should 
never  be  without  this  “bite”  or 
“sting”.  This  quality  is  apparent  in 
the  playing  of  all  the  great  and  near¬ 
great  violinists  and  cellists,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  string  sections  of  the 
better  orchestras,  and  the  school  or¬ 
chestra  will  be  good  in  proportion  to 
the  use  of  it  among  the  various  string 
players. 

The  resulting  tone  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  harsh  or  scratchy,  although 
it  may  at  first  appear  so  to  the  player 
himself.  The  mechanical  part  of  it 
cannot  be  heard  a  few  feet  away 
from  the  player,  but  the  resulting  In¬ 
cisiveness  of  tone  will  be  amply  ap¬ 
preciated,  even  by  the  most  untrained 
of  audiences. 

The  effectiveness  of  adequate  ac¬ 
cent  may  be  appreciated  by  listening 
to  the  immortal  records  of  the  world- 


famous  Flonsaley  quartet.  By  no 
means  should  this  “bite”  or  extra 
pressure  be  delayed  till  the  tone  has 
started,  as  this  will  probably  result 
in  scratchiness  and  will  destroy  any 
possibility  of  clean-cut  phrasing. 

Another  failing  of  pupils  is  that 
they  do  not  put  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  down  with  sufficient  force  on 
the  strings.  Weakness  and  indeci¬ 
sion  in  the  left  hand  seems  to  cause 
the  same  qualities  in  the  right;  con¬ 
versely,  a  good  left  hand  will  cause 
a  correlative  decision  in  the  right  by 
some  sort  of  mental  transfer.  Left 
hand  indecision  is  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  girls  who  wear  longish 
fingernails.  Long  fingernails  do  not 
belong  on  a  “fiddler”  ansrway — there 
is  too  much  danger  of  a  painful 
broken  nail  and,  if  the  fingers  are 
held  in  the  correct  position,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  them  down  hard 
enough  to  stop  the  string  adequately. 
One  should  encourage  the  use  of  nail 
clippers  among  the  members  of  his 
violin  section.  Cellists,  of  course, 
have  more  leeway,  but  in  violin  and 
viola  playing,  the  fingers  should  at 
all  times,  come  from  directly  above, 
with  the  tips  hitting  the  strings  like 
little  hammers. 

Another  thing  that  few  school  di¬ 
rectors  call  for  and  which  is  very  use¬ 
ful  and  spectacular  in  both  tone  and 
appearance,  is  a  lifted  bow  at  the  frog 
in  incisive  or  strongly  detached  pas¬ 
sages.  Arnold  Volpe,  originator  of 
the  New  York  Lewissohn  stadium 
concerts,  under  whom  the  writer  had 
the  good  fortune  to  play  for  two 
years,  was  a  great  advocate  of  this 
style  of  bowing.  I  have  yet  to  hear 
any  better  results  from  an  amateur 
orchestra  than  he  could  get  by  his 
methods.  This  lifted  bowing  could 
either  be  light  and  toward  the  mid¬ 
dle,  or  even  the  point  of  the  bow,  or 
heavier  and  near  the  frog.  Elspecially 
in  the  great  classicists,  Haydn,  Moz¬ 
art,  and  Beethoven,  did  he  employ  it 
extensively.  He  used  to  say  of  Moz¬ 
art,  “that  every  detached  quarter 

{Turn  to  pagt  S4) 


•  A  RECENT  SURVEY  of  nine  other 
ciUee,  averaging  119,000  population 
(Omaha,  122,000)  made  at  the  sugges-  ' 
tion  of  our  superintendent  of  schools, 
showed  that  Omaha  ranked  far  below 

_  in  Instrumental 

music.  This  sur¬ 
vey  took  into 
consideration 
such  Items  as, 
teacher  person¬ 
nel,  number  of 
orchestras, 
bands  and 
choruses, 
amount  of  equip- 
ment  school 
owned,  amount 
of  group  instruc¬ 
tion  in  band  and 
Mr.  Davit  orchestra  instru¬ 

ments  and  class  piano. 

The  figures  showed  that  Omaha 
ranks  higher  than  the  average  of  these 
nine  cities  in  high  school  vocal  music, 
considering  pupils  enrolled  and  teacher 
personnel. 

This  survey  offered  us  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  we  are  accepting  it  and  are 
starting  a  program  which  we  hope  will 
remedy  the  situation  and  place  Omaha 
alongside  other  cities  in  its  population 
classification,  in  so  far  as  instrumental 
music  is  concerned. 

The  five  high  schools  in  Omaha  have 
a  total  enrollment  of  slightly  over 
11,000  pupils.  Out  of  this  number  there 
is  a  total  of  3050  taking  vocal  class 
work  and  only  601  enrolled  in  bands 
and  orchestras.  None  of  the  bands  or 
orchestras  are  of  symphonic  propor¬ 
tions. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  the  writer  that 
it  is  impossible  to  have  good  high 
school  bands  and  orchestras  without 
having  a  good  foundational  program  in 
the  elementary  schools.  Therefore,  we 
have  initiated  an  instrumental  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  53  elementary  schools 
which  to  date  has  the  following  en¬ 
rollment:  class  piano,  850;  band  and 
orchestra  classes,  896;  drum  corps  and 
toy  orcheetras,  500;  making  a  total  of 
2246.  Students  pay  ten  cents  per  class 
lesson.  Teachers  are  employed  at  a 
certain  amount  per  hour  and  are  paid 
by  the  school  board.  Fortunately 
Omaha  has  a  fine  supply  of  excellent 
musicians  with  symphony  orchestra 
experience. 

In  addition  to  the  class  work  we  are 
initiating  a  series  of  concerts,  using 
thirty  musicians  from  the  civic  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra.  These  programs  are 
free  to  the  children.  The  orchestra 
goes  to  each  elementary  school  for 
three  separate  programs,  emphasizing 
the  various  sections  of  the  orchestra. 
Demonstrations  are  given  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  instruments  and  sections  and  suit¬ 


What  We  Are  Doing  to  Further 
.  the  Instrumental  Music 
Progreim  in 

O  M  A  HA 

By  Lytfon  S.  Davis,  Director  of  Music  Education 
Formerly  State  Director  of  Music  in  Missouri 


On*  of  fho  many  insfrumantal  music  organizations  in  Omaha  is  this  orchestra  at  tha 
North  high  school.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Henry  G.  Coz. 


able  music  played  to  show  the  tone 
quality  and  other  possibilities  of  each 
instrument. 

An  All-City  spring  music  festival  has 
been  planned  to  take  place  April  20 
and  21.  One  night  will  be  devoted  to 
vocal  music,  using  about  2000  students 
from  the  elementary  schools  and  an 
All-City  high  school  chorus.  The  in¬ 
strumental  night  will  include  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  class  piano,  elementary 
school  All-City  band  and  orchestra,  and 
an  All-City  high  school  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  of  one  hundred  pieces  each — 
it  will  be  possible  to  have  a  balanced 


instrumentation  in  the  All-City  band 
and  orchestra  by  careful  selection  from 
the  five  high  schools. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
school  music  should  function  in  a  vital 
manner  in  the  community,  thereby, 
helping  to  sell,  not  only  the  music  pro¬ 
gram,  but  to  sell  the  schools  to  the 
public.  A  definite  aim  must  be  ever 
pursued.  The  community  must  become 
music  conscious  and  cognizant  of  this 
aim  and  because  of  this  vital  interest 
it  becomes  pcnsible  to  have  symphonic 
bands,  orchestras,  and  a  appella 
choirs. 


What's  Your  Score? 

By  C.  M.  Diliinger,  Band  Director 
Hamilfon,  Missouri,  High  School 


•  UNIQUE  is  this  self-scoring  plan  for 
school  band  and  orchestra  musicians, 
developed  by  G.  M.  Diliinger,  director, 
Hamilton,  Missouri,  high  school  band. 
Mr.  Diliinger  has  classified  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  school  band  mem¬ 
ber  under  eight  classifications,  desig¬ 
nated  the  maximum  number  of  points 
that  may  be  earned  under  each  class¬ 
ification,  and  provided  instruction  by 
which  the  student  may  do  his  own 
grading. 


The  purpose  of  this  scale  is  to  in¬ 
duce  each  member  of  the  band  to  ex¬ 
amine  himself  or  herself  critically  in 
comparison  with  other  members  of 
the  organization.  It  is  hoped  that 
such  an  analysis  will  result  in  im¬ 
provement  in  each  individual  and  in 
the  band  as  a  whole. 

Here  are  the  eight  classifications 
as  presented  by  Mr.  Diliinger  to  his 

(.Turn  to  page  38) 
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{Comtimutd  from  pmg*  •) 
the  School  of  Moeic  of  the  UniTersity 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana  on  Friday 
morning  January  8th.  The  University 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
F.  B.  Stiven  will  play  the  contest 
pieces.  A  number  of  guest  conduc¬ 
tors  will  be  present  to  direct  their 
own  compositions  or  numbers  on  the 
contest  list  which  they  arranged  or 
edited.  Conductors  scheduled  to  date 
are:  F.  B.  Stiven,  Urbana,  Illinois; 
Joseph  B.  Maddy,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi¬ 
gan;  Ralph  B.  Rush,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio;  Henry  Sopkin,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois;  Merle  Isaac,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Harold  Johnson,  Gary,  Indi¬ 
ana;  Adam  P.  Lesinsky,  Whiting,  In¬ 
diana. 


1937  Nat'l  Orchestra  Contest 
May  13, 14, 15 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Just  as  we  were  in  the  act  of  going 
to  press  word  was  received  from  Adam 
P.  Lesinsky,  president  of  the  National 
School  Orchestra  association,  that  the 
dates  and  place  for  the  1937  National 
Orchestra  Contest  were  definitely  es¬ 


tablished.  Sponsored  by  the  Ohio  State 
University,  the  contest  will  be  held 
May  13,  14,  and  16 — Thursday  through 
Saturday — at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Eugene 
J.  Weigel  of  Columbus  is  General 
Chairman. 


String  Orchestra  Supplement  to  Contest  Booklet 


•  DUE  TO  A  number  of  requests  for  permission  to  use 
additional  music  for  string  orchestra  in  this  year’s  con¬ 
test,  the  committee  has  prepared  this  list  of  string  orches¬ 
tra  numbers  to  supplement  the  numbers  in  the  contest 
booklet.  There  is  no  string  orchestra  list  in  the  contest 
booklet.  Numbers  for  string  orchestra  were  to  be  selected 
from  the  string  quintet  and  string  sextet  list.  Now  pieces 
may  be  selected  from  three  sources. 

Selective  List  for  String  Orchestra 


Brcry  nunbcr  on  Uili  Uit  hu  ■  fuU  Kcr*  publltlMd 
wbo  publlifa  Um  pvti. 

CbapoMf  CoaiMMltlon  Pub. 

Baob.  C.  Ph.  Ka...8uU«  for  Strlnc  Orchootr*. . OS 

Bach,  J.  B . Minuot  am)  Bourto . BHB 

Baeb,  J.  S. . Arloio  . OS 

Baeb.  t.  8<. . .^ndaota  Xad  lloaoment  frou 

Sonata  Id  A  Mlmir . OS 

Baatant,  Q.  B . Canaonl  ADWtooa . Blc 

Bolaonl,  O . Al  Cauallo  Uodioerala  la 

SaraaaU  Boauntlea  . Ble 

OorolU.  A . Sarabana.  Oita,  a  Badlnorto . RIc 

Darld.  J.  D . PoUU  Suita  Syiapboalqua . BHB 

rialcbor,  P.  B. . Salon  Suita . BHB 

Pnteobaldl,  O . Toceata  . Blc 

Sriot,  Bdward. . Haart  Wounda  aod  Laat  Sprint. .  .Kal 

Orlot.  nward. . Haart  Wound*  and  La*!  Sprint.... CV 

Orloc.  Ddward. . larrle  Suita  Nai  1 . Junt 

Handat  . I’aatoral  Sjamboor  from  The 

Mouiab  . BIr 

Lattor.  Adolf . Biolo  Paifotuo . BHB 

Miiitint  J. . lAit  Dtaam  of  tbo  v;rtln . Junt 

n«— .Qritu,  J.  B. . . .  Soronada,  Iba  Antel'i  Whiipar.  .Junt 

IfdlairtU.  B . Crtdla  S^  A  Barorla . Junt 

MontarttiU.  C . Orfoo-SInfonia  a  BltonnoUt . Blc 

lloaart.  W.  A. . Tbroa  DlTortlmanto  IfOTomanta.  ..BHB 

Portolotl.  O.  B . CUneartlno  la  P.  Minor . OB 

Blitok-Lottar  . Slamnle  Scbano . BHB 

Stradolla.  A.  . SoronaU  . Blc 

VIraldl.  A . Concarto  In  A  Minor . OB 

Special  Series 
Aoollon  Strlnt  Oicbootra  Soria* 
Cooipoaer  CompotlUan  Pub. 

Baeb . Oarotta  and  Mulatto. . Vita.. 

Bolaonl . Mlnuatto  . Fits.. 

Orlot  . Allotratto  qua*l  Aadantlno . Pitt.. 

Mcnart . Manuot  . Pitt.. 

Blast  . Adatlotto . Pita.. 

Dlttarsdorf  . Allatro  . ..Pitt.. 

Handol . Allatro  . Pitt.. 

Sebnbart  . tdatlo  . Pitt.. 


b7  tbo  same  pubUsber* 

Cat.  Score  N&  Oiide 
VI 
IV 

Bolts  nr 


SIMS  S1M4 
113*73  113*71 


1*«*  1*7* 

1*4 


BomXno  . 
Ooseoe  ... 
Ooltermaa 

Cbl  . 

Brahms  .. 


Transcriptions  for  Strlnt  Orchestra  br  Walter  Kramer 

. Serenade  . CCB . 

. Tambowln  . CCB . 

. CaatUaim  . OCB . 

. Urlaattl*  . CCB . 

. Adatle . OCB . 


Halsorson  . Chant  Da  VeeleoMt . CCB . 

Valmmln . Menuot  . CCB. . 

Orlat  . In  tha  Homeland...^ . CCB . 

Baeb . Preludo  . CCB . 

Baeb  . Patna  . CCB . 

Behaattan  . Bomanaa  . OCB. . 

JullUard  Series  of  Music  for  Strlnt  Otthostra,  Bat  One 

Baeb  . By  tha  Waters  of  Babylon . OB . 

Baeb  . Prelude,  from  tba  E  Major 


Vlolla  Bosuta  . OS . IV 

Baeb  . PantasU  In  O  Major . OS . Ill 

Baeb  . Pastorale  In  C  Minor . OB . V 

Baeb  .  ueue  In  O  Major . OS . V 

Baeb  . Praluda  A  PVtua  In  D  Major.... OB . V 

JullUard  Sartm  for  Strlnt  Orebeotra,  Intermediate.  Bet  Two 

C.  Oasualdo . Ma<Pttal  . OB . Ill 

D.  Soarlattl  . Sonata  No.  XXX . OB . Ill 

E  Orlot  . .tdatlo  Cantablla,  Op.  14.  No.  I.. 08 . V 

JuUllacd  Sarlae,  Set  Thrsa 

J-B  Lully  . Sulla  of  Instrumental  Piocos  from 

"Armlde  at  Banaud" . OS . HI 

H.  Purcell  . Suita  from  "Dido  A  Aeneas" ...  .OS . Ill 

O.  Proeeobaldl  . fVieeata  A  Bertamases  from 

"Plan  musloall"  . OS . Ill 

Strlnt  Borlos 

Baeb  . Choral*  Proludo  . CP . Ill 

Borodin*  . Chorus  from  PUdo*  Itor . CP . Ill 

Btmsky-Korsakow  ...Tbs  PUtbt  of  tb*  Bumble  Be*... CP . VI 

Potojsff . Prelud*  . CP . V 

Orlot  . Narwetlat  Dane*  . CP . V 

MeOoUln  . Adatlo  . CP . V 

Dubsnafcy  .  oeslpo  . CP . V 

Tradltloiul  "Bumlan  Polk  Sant".. CP . VI 

RubontUln,  A . Toreador  at  Andaleos* . CP . VI 


Strlnt 

Mastemorks  fOr  Strlnt  Orchestra — II  Vlollna  In  1st  Position 
SpoeUl  Solos  Violin  Positions  1-5 

..OH . 

..OH . 

Mosart  *... 

e.GH . 

..OH . 

..OH.., . 

..OH . 

. . Ill#  Bide  . 

..OH . 

..OH . 

Orlot  . 

..OH . 

Paeb*  . Plitlealo  Oarotta  . OH. 

Oounod  . Cbuich  BalU  . OH. 

Oluek  . BaUotto  from  Orphaus . OH. 

HamM  . Bourree  . OH. 

Handel  . Prom  tb*  Opera  Blnaldo . OH. 

Balf*  . Bohemlsn  Oirl  . OH. 

Orpheus  Strlnt  Series 

Brabass  . Lullaby  . EV. 

Mondeltsohn  . Venetian  Barcarolle  . EV., 

Tartlnl  . Andant  . EV. 

Scarlatti  . Burlosea  . EV. 

Darldsan.  H.  O . Conoart  Square  Dane* . EV. . 

Haydsn  . Larto  Asaal  from  Op.  T4.  Noi.  3.  .EV,. 

Haydan  . Msnuat  from  Op.  T(,  Na  4 . EV. 

Art.  H.  Bkan . Londonderry  Air  . EV. 

HamW-Waaner . SonaU  Na  •  la  E  Major . EV. 

Baeb  . Coma  Snout  Death . EV  . 

Twabr*  Easy  Pisces,  Book  1 


Baeb  . 

....Commit  Tby  Ways.  O  PUtrlm... 

.08. 

.08. 

.08. 

OHiC  . 

.08. 

Olock  . 

.os. 

,***.WalU  . 

.08. 

.08. 

Sebkbert  . 

. Andant*  from  A  Minor  Strlnt 

.08. 

.08. 

.08. 

Orlat  . 

Baeb.  a  W.:... 

A  Miner  . 

.OB 

.OB 

Beethossn  . Mlaaot  from  tb*  Soxtei,  Op.  3*. .08. 


The  GRAND  Entry 


By  Karl  W.  Schlabach,  Instrumental  Music  Director 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 


•  WHEN  AMERICAN  CIRCUSES 
first  introduced  the  “spec”  (“opening 
spectacle”  to  the  laity)  it  was  meant 
to  serve  several  purposes.  First  it 
aroused  more  than  a  passing  inter¬ 
est  in  that  which  was  to  follow,  but 
more  than  that,  this  pageant  of  color 
and  splendor  took  the  audience  on  a 
Journey.  It,  figuratively,  lifted  all 
and  sundry  out  of  the  everyday 
world  and  transported  them  to  a 
world  of  glamor  and  thrills.  ^ 

There  is  an  exact  parallel  in  the 
“spec"  as  shown  by  the  circus  fra¬ 
ternity  and  that  which  should  happen 
at  our  football  game,  remember¬ 
ing  that  we  are  still  boosting  bands, 
not  football.  We  have  the  place,  the 
crowd,  the  band,  the  spirit,  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages.  Why  not  make  it  a  real 
occasion?  Our  first  duty  is  to  take 
the  crowd  out  of  the  strata  of  every¬ 
day  happenings  and  put  them  on  the 
pinnacle  of  enjoyment,  or  in  other 
words  give  them  an  old-fashioned 
thrill.  Our  crowd  is  all  with  us,  they 
are  friends,  they  are  here  because 
they  want  to  be  entertained  and  to 
forget  troubles.  Let’s  put  a  chill  up 
and  down  their  spines,  rivaled  only 
by  the  nip  of  autumn  air. 

So  let  us  devote  a  little  time  to 
the  opening  “spec”,  that  Q-r-r-reat 
Presentation  of  Color-r-r-r  and-;  but 
wait,  this  is  a  game  after  all,  not  the 
“greatest  show  on  earth”. 

First  of  all,  does  the  band  run  wild 
all  over  the  lot  in  full  uniform  be¬ 


fore  the  game?  That  is  directly  com¬ 
parable  to  the  amateur  actor  who 
peeks  through  the  curtain  before  the 
show  to  wave  at  his  friends  in  the 
front  row.  It  Is  much  better  to 
make  your  appearance  all  at  once,  so 
to  speak  and,  professionally. 

What  kind  of  an  entrance  should  a 
band  make  before  the  game?  Our  an¬ 
swer  to  that  is,  “Give  ’er  the  gun”. 
Make  the  best  and  most  effective  en¬ 
trance  possible  with,  of  course  that 
certain  amount  of  sophistication  it 
takes  to  make  the  appearance  orderly 
and  neat.  If  the  band  approaches  the 
field  with  the  drums  played  on  the 
rims,  the  element  of  surprise  works 
for  you.  A  good  fanfare  by  the  brass 
is  usually  a  good  gesture  but  don’t 
let  it  get  cold.  Be  sure  that  some¬ 
thing  happens  right  away.  A  pause  of 
any  great  length  will  kill  the  subse¬ 
quent  music  or  drill,  and  you  have  to 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  all  over  again. 
Don’t  wait  until  you  reach  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  field  before  things  begin 
to  happen.  Get  going  all  at  once. 

I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer 
in  the  value  of  a  flag  raising  at  a 
football  game  or  any  large  public 
gathering.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
will  unite  a  large  crowd,  it  is  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  American  flag.  And  by  the 
way  this  gesture  should  come  as  the 
climax  to  any  opening  drill  or 
maneuver.  If  yon  do  not  have  a 
flagpole  on  your  field,  campaign  for 
one,  because  it  is  a  good  investment 


from  the  standpoint  of  everybody. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  flag 
raising  may  be  conducted.  The  first 
is  by  the  raising  of  the  flag  as  the 
band  plays  the  “Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner”.  The  second,  uses  COLORS  while 
the  flag  is  being  raised  with  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner”  coming  at  the  end 
of  the  bugling.  Be  sure  the  band  is 
facing  the  flagpole  regardless  of  the 
audience.  Please  do  not  get  the  idea 
that  we  are  trying  to  capitalize  on 
the  flag  or  the  national  anthem,  for 
this  part  of  the  program  is  good  for 
the  audience  whether  they  know  it  or 
not.  I  like  to  change  the  formation 
of  the  band  slightly  before  playing 
the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”.  By  split¬ 
ting  the  alternating  ranks  (2,  4,  6, 
eta)  one  can  double  the  width  of  the 
band  and  bring  the  rear  closer  to 
the  front,  thus  having  a  more  com¬ 
pact  playing  group.  Any  movement 
of  the  players  during  the  playing  of 
the  national  anthem  is  considered 
discourteous. 

Special  days  are  a  godsend  to  the 
director  who  is  on  his  toes,  and  who 
wants  to  do  some  special  drilling  and 
spend  a  little  time  in  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  music.  Look  over  your 
schedule  in  advance.  “Homecoming”, 
“Dad’s  Day”,  "Armistice  Day”,  games 
that  compliment  special  groups  such 
as  Rotarians,  Gxchangeites,  Veterans, 
et  cetera.  At  random  look  through 
that  list  and  see  if  you  can  think  of 

(Turn  to  Page  SO) 
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News  and 
Comments 


•  “I  BELIEVE  that  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  the  public  school  music 
educator,”  writes  K.  W.  Resur,  Gary, 
Indiana,  “should  be  the  instigation 
and  promotion  of  postgraduate  mu¬ 
sic  groups  with  worthy  sponsorships 
if  possible.  Such  groups  would  con¬ 
sist  of  civic  bands  and  orchestras, 
municipal  choruses,  fraternal  groups 
either  vocal  or  instrumental,  church 
choirs  and  orchestras,  family  and 
neighborhood  groups  and  small  en¬ 
sembles. 

“It  is  to  our  best  interests,  pro¬ 
fessionally,  to  encourage  such 
groups;  however,  life  is  too  fleeting 
for  us  to  be  mercenary. 

“We  must  forever  realize  the 
great  power  of  music  in  moulding 
lives,  the  educational  beneflts,  and 
cultural  reflnements  that  will  be  de¬ 
rived  from  its  use  and  study  by  the 
community. 

“We  are  training  our  boys  and 
girls  for  life — not  for  school — so 
why  shou'.d  they  learn  and  enjoy  the 
beneflts  and  pleasures  of  instrumen¬ 
tal  and  vocal  music  endeavor 
throughout  their  school  career  and 
then  be  turned  out  into  the  life 
stream  of  the  community,  the  shop, 
the  office,  the  store,  the  mill  with  no 
further  opportunity  for  this  con¬ 
tinued  form  of  self-expression  and 
pleasure? 

“With  these  few  preliminary  re¬ 
marks  I  thought  that  perhaps  you 
might  be  interested  in  what  we  are 
doing  here  in  the  steel  city,  Gary, 
Indiana.  From  the  five  major  high 


schools  an  average  of  66  instrumen¬ 
talists  are  graduated  each  June,  and 
40  to  50  vocalists.  For  three  years  I 
have  been  music  director  at  Central 
Baptist  church  where  we  have  a 
choir  of  45  and  an  orchestra  of  35. 
These  are  made  up  of  high  school 
graduates  with  a  few  active  school 
musicians.  From  1930  to  1935  I  di¬ 
rected  a  70  piece  band  sponsored  by 
the  Gary  Elks.  This  band  was  78% 
school  musician  graduates,  and  they 
won  5  State  titles  in  Class  A  and  one 
national  title.  They  also  won  2  sec¬ 
onds  and  1  first  at  the  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival. 

“I  now  direct  the  newly  organized 
Gary  civic  band,  in  reality  a  post¬ 
graduate  band  numbering  76  play¬ 
ers,  former  school-boy  champions, 
state  and  national.” 

•  •  • 

On  Tour 

The  band  of  the  Ernest  Williams 
School  of  Music,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  has  Just  completed  a  tour 
which  carried  it  through  many  com¬ 
munities  of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Playing  before  school  assemblies 
and  civic  organizations,  the  band 
was  everywhere  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  According  to  numerous 
letters  received  by  Ernest  S.  Wil¬ 
liams,  director  of  the  school,  the  ap¬ 

Aii  All-Maryland  ki^h  fckeol  or- 
ckattra  of  IIS  piacat  pratanfad  a 
program  in  connacfion  with  tka  moat¬ 
ing  of  tka  Maryland  Stata  Taackart 
auociation  on  (^t.  24  at  laltimoro. 


pearances  of  the  Williams  band  were 
of  tremendous  educational  value  and 
stimulated  much  interest  in  local 
school  bands  and  their  problems. 

The  touring  band  of  the  Ernest 
Williams  school  is  composed  of  fifty 
of  the  advanced  students  of  the 
school,  together  with  its  own  solo¬ 
ists.  Within  the  next  few  months, 
it  will  be  heard  in  various  parts  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Connecticut. 

a  a  a 
Picture  Below 

In  their  Tenth  Annual  Concert  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers  association 
presented  on  October  24  at  Baltimore 
the  All-Maryland  high  school  orches¬ 
tra  of  115  pieces.  Here  is  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  shows  that  nowadays 
school  children  perform  programs  of 
music  that  thirty  years  ago  they 
would  not  have  been  thought  able 
even  to  listen  to. 

“Semper  Fidelis”  March,  Boiua; 
“Bouree  in  G  Minor”  (from  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Violin  Sonata).  Bach;  Overture 
“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”, 
Nicolai;  Instrumental  solo  (to  be 
played  by  the  Winner  of  the  Solo 
Contest  held  in  connection  with  the 
All-Maryland  high  school  orchestra 
concert,  1936  ) ;  “Sinfonietta  (adapted 
from  the  Sonatine,  Op.  137),  Schubert; 
“Arcadian  Suite”,  Part  I,  Borruchein; 
and  March  from  “Carmen”,  Bizet. 

Conductors  were  Irvin  Smith, 
teacher  of  instrumental  music,  Caro¬ 
line  high  school,  Denton;  Osmar  P. 
Steinwald,  supervisor  of  orchestras 
and  bands,  Baltimore  public  schools; 
and  Franz  C.  Bomechein,  Peabody 
conservatory  of  music,  Baltimore. 

•  •  • 

There  are  some  two  hundred  cele¬ 
brated  directors  who  revolve  around 
the  sacred  chambers  of  the  Music  Ed¬ 
ucators  Conference  with  the  change¬ 
less  regularity  of  the  wooden  horses 
on  a  merry-go-round.  Their  efforts 
are  equally  untiring,  and  they  never 
stray  from  the  course. 

But  there  are  twenty  thousand 
school  bandmasters  and  orchestra  di- 
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rectors  out  there  in  the  sticks  who 
are  really  making  the  works  work. 
They  are  the  Smiths,  the  Joneses,  and  • 
the  Browns.  Their  names  and  faces 
are  never  seen  in  the  high-pitch  social 
register.  They  are  OUR  friends. 

These  are  the  men  and  women  who 
are  molding  from  fresh  clay.  These 
are  they  who  are  keeping  the  lights 
burning  in  the  instrument  factory  win¬ 
dows.  They  are  our  Forgotten  Men. 

We  are  always  glad  and  proud  to 
meet  and  greet  these  friends  of  ours 
on  the  Boulevards  of  our  reading  col¬ 
umns.  We  seat  you  often  in  our  most 
comfy  chair,  the  guest  of  our  imagina¬ 
tion.  Your  letters,  the  flower  of  the 
day. 

This  humble,  monthly  visitor  that 
comes  to  you  each  month,  brings 
news,  all  good,  and  thoughts  and 
views  of  others  Just  like  you.  So 
write,  and  don’t  forget  the  picture. 
Let  there  be  no  Forgotten  Men. 

•  •  • 

Blossoming  in  Arizona 
Josph  Wells  wore  a  ten  gallon  hat 
even  before  going  to  Ithaca  college  to 
study  under  Patrick  Conway.  Now 
be  is  back  in  Arizona  with  65  play¬ 
ers  picked  right  off  the  trees  around 
Clifton,  and  he 
is  going  to  have 
a  The 

pur- 
a  of 
Instruments  and 
other  equip- 
ment,  and  every- 
thing  is  going 

We  haven’t 
from  Mr. 
since  the 
was  ached- 
uled  to  appear 
for  the  flrst  time  Well* 

at  the  Thanksgiving  football  game.  It 
must  have  been  swell.  We’d  like  to 
see  a  thrill-meter  used  some  time  on 
such  an  occasion  to  record  for  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  which  gets  the 
greater  thrill:  the  band,  their  first 
public  appearance;  the  young  direc¬ 
tor,  his  flrst  band;  or  the  mamas  and 
papas,  eyes  dimmed  with  pride  and 
delight. 

see 

News  from  Kansas 

“Your  magazine  which  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  into  every  school  in  which  I 
taught  has  printed  pictures  of  three 
orchestras,  one  from  Partridge,  one 
from  Moundridge,  and  one  from  Bur¬ 
den,  Kansas.  All  these  received  state 
and  national  recognition  and  1  have 
been  proud  to  have  in  my  charge  these 
groups  which  represented  Kansas  in 
state  and  national  contests. 

"I  am  organizing  an  orchestra  in 
a  new  place  this  year.  There  wasn’t 


a  string  instrument  in  the  school  the 
flrst  of  September,  but  Smolan  now 
has  18  violins,  1  viola,  and  1  cello  in 
the  string  section.  We  are  still  on 
ther  Job  of  building  our  instrumenta¬ 
tion  which  is  growing  rapidly.  From 
five  instruments  at  the  opening  of 
school  we  have  grown  into  a  class  of 
36  and  although  we  are  still  extremely 
young  in  experience  we  are  witnessing 
signs  of  growth. 

“I  wanted  to  tell  the  musician  this 
for  the  sake  of  encouragement.  If  you 
would  like  to  print  a  little  of  this  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  I  believe  it 
will  spur  our  players  on  to  greater 
effort  so  that  Smolan,  too,  will  some 
day  have  an  orchestra  that  will  be 
deserving  of  a  picture  in  your  maga¬ 
zine.’’ — Adina  Ooering. 

e  e  • 

Clinics 

•  AND  THIS,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
is  the  beginning  of  the  Clinic  Era  in 
the  history  of  school  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  music  development.  Dr.  A. 
A.  Harding  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  is  the  legitimate  parent  of  this 
child.  He,  with  A.  R,  McAllister, 
president  of  the  National  School 
Band  association,  definitely  adopted 
the  idea  as  an  annual  national  event 
back  in  1932.  With  the  enormous 
success  of  the  five  yearly  clinics 
which  have  followed,  the  idea  has 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  into  state  clinics  which  are  now 
having  their  offsprings  in  the  smaller 
but  very  popular  district  clinics. 

#  •  • 

Among  the  newcomers  this  year  is 
the  Nebraska  Bandmasters  associa¬ 
tion  which  held  its  first  annual  clinic 
at  Hastings  on  November  26-28. 
This  association  wcm  considerably 
less  than  a  year  old  at  the  time,  hav¬ 
ing  been  organized  in  May,  1936,  and 
it  is  quite  remarkable  that  such  a 
finely  worked  out  plan  and  routine 
as  the  program  reveals  could  have 
been  worked  out  in  so  short  a  time. 
A  one  hundred  piece  clinic  band  was 
made  up  of  students  from  twenty- 
eight  schools,  and  the  guest  conduc¬ 
tors,  always  the  big  box  office  at¬ 
traction,  were  Carleton  Lee  Stewart, 
H.  A.  VanderCook,  and  H.  E.  Nutt. 

There  were  also  orchestra  read¬ 
ings  by  a  diminutive  Hastings  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  Frank  Noyes,  its  conductor,  and 
M.  H.  Shoemaker,  director  of  the 
Hastings  high  school  orchestra. 

Officers  of  the  Nebraska  associa¬ 
tion  are:  president,  Arthur  O.  Har¬ 
rell,  Kearney;  vice-president,  Leo 
W.  Moody,  Scottsbluff;  secretary- 
treasurer,  James  Johnson,  Stanton; 
local  chairman,  M.  H.  Shoemaker, 
Hastings. 


Colorado 

The  Fourth  Annual  Clinic  of  the 
Colorado  Instrumental  Directors  as¬ 
sociation  was  held  at  Colorado 
Springs  on  December  11  and  12. 
Fred  Fink,  Colorado  Springs;  Rei 
Christopher,  Pueblo,  and  B.  E.  Kib- 
ler,  Colorado  Springs,  made  up  the 
committee  in  charge  of  clinic  ar¬ 
rangements.  Officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  are:  president,  Donald  E. 
Haley,  Longmont;  vice-president, 
Ronald  Faulkner,  Greeley;  and  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Herbert  K.  Walther, 
Englewood. 

•  •  • 

NorHiern  Indiana 

On  November  27  and  28,  Northern 
Indiana  held  its  Band  and  Orchestra 
Clinic  in  Elkhart.  Quest  conductors 
at  the  clinic  concert  were:  Harold 
Bachman,  director  of  University  of 
Chicago  band:  William  Revelli,  di¬ 
rector  of  University  of  Michigan 
band;  Lawrence  Johnston,  president 
of  the  Northern  Indiana  Band  and 
Orchestra  association;  Adam  Lesin- 
sky,  president,  Nat’l  School  Orches¬ 
tra  ass’n;  and  Nilo  Hovey,  direc¬ 
tor  Indiana  state  champion  Class  B 
band,  1935.  Clinic  conductors  were 
Harold  Bachman;  George  Dasch, 
conductor,  Chicago  Business  Men’s 
symphony:  and  William  Revelli. 

Officers  of  the  N.  I.  S.  B.  and  O.  A. 
are:  president,  Lawrence  Johnston, 
(Columbia  City;  vice-president,  Tru¬ 
man  Weimer,  Hammond;  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  T.  D.  Weesner,  Hunt¬ 
ington. 

•  •  • 

Kentucky 

To  George  Doty  of  the  Shawnee 
high  school  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  news  from  Kentucky. 

With  the  school  year  well  under 
way,  Kentucky  school  musicians  can 
look  ahead  to  a 

■  season  full  ot 
activity.  This 
year  instead  of 
assembling  a 
clinic  band  and 
orchestra  at  the 
University  of 
Louisville,  there 
will  be  two  clin¬ 
ics,  using  play¬ 
ers  from  the 
several  fine  col¬ 
lege  bands.  One 
will  be  held  at 
Mr.  McKMna  Lexington,  with 
a  band  composed  chiefly  from  the 
Transylvania  college  band,  under  the 
direction  of  Jack  Bryden,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky  band,  under  the 
direction  of  John  Lewis,  Jr. 

With  the  idea  ot  carrying  the  clin¬ 
ic  to  the  directors,  another  clinic  will 

{Turn  to  Pog*  86) 
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NEWS 


Our  first  band  to  groat  you  this  month  it  tho 
Maywood  junior  band  of  Maywood,  Illinois. 
This  band,  undar  tha  diroction  of  Watlay  Shop* 
ard,  hat  boon  a  first  division  winnar  in  tha  stata 
contast  for  tha  last  two  yaart. 


Travarsa  City,  Michigan,  high  school  orchastra 
it  sacond  on  our  list  and  it  diractad  by  Daway 
D.  Kalambar.  Tha  instrumantal  music  dopart- 
mant's  anrollmant  this  yoar  it  tha  largast  in  tha 
school's  history  and  it  steadily  incraating. 


No.  3  is  tha  Ida  Grova,  Iowa,  high  school  band, 
which  it  right  now  in  tha  midst  of  a  busy  fall 
season,  with  football  games,  concerts,  and  spe¬ 
cial  programs,  batidat  regular  rahaartals.  Milo 
T.  Sordan  it  supervisor  of  music. 


Ruth  Sears,  newt  reporter  at  Iraan,  Taias,  high 
school,  sent  us  this  picture  of  tha  band.  Jacques 
Nonce  is  tha  instructor  and  Mary  firancat  Gian- 
denning  it  student  director.  Tha  band  took 
part  in  tho  Toiat  Centennial. 


Highland  high  school  band  it  number  seven. 
This  Class  B  band  from  Fort  Thomas,  Kentucky, 
has  three  first  placet  and  three  first  divisions 
to  its  credit  in  tho  state  contest.  J.  B.  Mc¬ 
Kenna  is  director  of  this  champion  band. 


i 


Eighty  girls  make  up  tha  personnel  of  tha  Nat- 
arath  Academy  orchestra  of  Rochester,  Now 
York.  Tha  orchestra  plays  for  all  school  fat-  * 
tivities,  appearing  about  once  or  twice  a  month. 
Sitter  Kathleen  it  the  director. 


In  both  the  Western  Slope  and  Colorado  state 
contests,  the  Fruita  Union  high  school  band  of 
FruHa,  Colorado,  received  a  rating  of  superior.  | 
Charles  Nicholls  is  the  director. 


At  Bowen  high  school,  Chicago,  the  drum  ma¬ 
jor  twirls  an  S.  M.  "Spinno",  which  was  earned 
last  year  with  subscriptions.  This  picture  was 
taken  on  the  campus  in  front  of  the  school. 
M.  Larson  it  director. 


Picture  number  nine  it  the  Jefferson  high  school 
band  of  Portland,  Oregon,  which  has  been  a 
first  place  winner  in  the  state  contest  since 
1932,  although  in  1935  the  band  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  compete.  At  the  left  on  the  picture 
is  L  E.  Wright,  director,  and  at  the  right, 
Frank  E.  Mangold,  manager. 


Lyle  W.  Durham  directs  the  Winterset,  Iowa, 
high  school  band  of  forty-two,  which  is  attired 
in  blue  and  white  uniforms. 


By  Mariann  Pflueger 


Chrittma*  tima  hat  coma  again,  and  if  wo  can  judga  from  fha  maps  and  tforiat 
wo'ra  gatting,  Santa  won't  past  up  our  raporton.  Evan  now  wa  hoar  tha  jinglo  of 
balls  and  almost  taa  Donnar  and  Blitian  racing  off  with  tha  tioigh  with  good  old 
St.  Nick  at  tha  rains.  It  will  ba  up  to  you  to  raca  just  at  swiftly  with  your  scoops 
for  January.  Show  your  appraciation  to  S.  C.  by  having  your  pictures  and  nows 
to  us  in  plenty  of  time. 


Bent  126  musicians  to  mtUce  up  this  or¬ 
chestra,  which  wiM  directed  by  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison  of  Quincy,  Mr.  Htunew  of  Rushville, 
and  Mr.  Munneke  of  Carthace. 


Ail  agree  that  the  Tigers’  band  was  the 
victor  in  the  musical  duel  with  the  band 
from  Pine  Bluff.  The  Bengal  drum  sec¬ 
tion  won  their  battle  against  four  well 
trained  Zebra  percussionists.  As  to  drum 
majors,  Jsunes  Paul  Howard  and  Roy 
Pruett  together  tied  with  J.  D.  McDonald. 
J.  D.  put  on  a  spectacular  Jumping  and 
twirling  show,  but  his  prancing  did  not 
compare  with  James  Paul’s. 

Before  the  game  the  band  marched  up 
the  .center  of  the  field,  formed  an  outline 
of  a  sebra  and  informed  the  Pine  Bluff 
fans  that  "the  ol’  striped  sebra  wsum't 
what  she  used  to  be’’.  An  interpretation 
of  the  queer  music — slowly  the  Little 
Rock  Tiger  crept  up  on  the  Pine  Bluff 
Zebra  and  chased  him  off  the  field. 

’Then  between  the  hsdves  the  crowd’s 
attention  was  centered  on  the  host  band 
after  their  guests  had  performed.  To 
ease  the  suspense,  the  boys  formed  a  tre¬ 
mendous  cannon.  Medleys  from  the  World 
War  days  were  played. 

At  intervals  through  the  music,  a  three 
inch  field  piece  brought  in  from  Camp 
Pike,  was  fired  by  a  gun  crew  from  Bat¬ 
tery  A  206  Coast  Artillery  Arkansas  Na¬ 
tional  Ouard.  When  the  gun  fired,  shells 
made  by  band  members  screeched  over 
the  field  and  broke  into  November  11, 
1918. 

A  thunderous  roll  of  drunu  brought  the 
American  Flag  with  its  color  guards  out 
on  the  field.  L.  Bruce  Jones  directed 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner’’  from  the  top¬ 
most  seat. 


Champion  Uses  S.  M.  Baton 

National  champion  twirler  Charles  Cun¬ 
ningham  first  wanted  to  be  a  drum  major 
so  he  could  wear  that  big,  furry  shako. 
’That  was  a  few 
when 


P.  A.  Chose  the  S.  M.  "Spinno" 

Picture  Above 

Port  Arthur,  Texas,  leads  the  list  of 
snappiest  looking  drum  majors  this  month. 
And  why  not?  Any  drum  major  who 
twirU  a  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  baton  is 
bound  to  look  snappy,  we  think.  And  that’s 
Just  the  kind  of  baton  that  goes  twirling 
through  the  air  at  Port  Arthur — a  speed 
"Spinno”,  designed  especially  for  contest 
twirling. 

We  proudly  present  S.  M.  twlrlers 
Bradford  Jackson  and  Hagan  Taylor, 
drum  majors  of  the  Port  Arthur  high 
school  band.  Bradford  is  first  d.m.,  and 
Hagan  is  second  d.m. 

Bveryone  down  at  P.  A.  reads  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and  the  musicians 
make  reports  on  many  of  the  article*. 
Oren  L.  Lantx  is  director. 


years  ago 
he  had  Just  nv>ved 
to  AAland,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  had  a 
look  at  the  high 
school  band  there. 

Charles  is  a 
senior  in  high 
school  now  and 
plays  the  drums 
when  he  is  not 
drum  majoring. 
He  copies  every 
twirl  he  sees,  and 
even  tries  to  im¬ 
prove  on  the  best 
of  them. 


Charles 

made  a  first  division  rating  last  spring  at 
the  national  contest  in  Cleveland  for  his 
superb  performance  of  twirling  and  drum 
majoring. 

Of  course,  we  must  tell  you  that  Charles 
twirls  a  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  baton  which 
he  says  “is  the  best  I  have  ever  used  to 
twirl”.  Better  get  yourself  an  S.M.  baton 
and  follow  in  Charles’  footstepa 


Symphonic  OfRcers 

We  don’t  know  whether  election  day  for 
the  Carthage,  Illinois,  high  school  sym¬ 
phonic  band  was  held  on  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  after  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
but  we  do  know  that  Robert  Mensendick 
was  elected  manager ;  Elisabeth  Huey, 
librarian ;  and  Oeorge  Cooper,  publicity 
director. 

The  band  recently  took  a  trip  to  Keo¬ 
kuk,  Iowa,  where  it  played  for  the  Mer¬ 
chants^  Fair  there.  Members  were  given 
free  tickets  to  the  various  rides  and  shows, 
and  in  the  evening  were  treated  to  a  ban¬ 
quet.  A  good  time  was  had  by  all. 


Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Picture  Below 

Petrie  Daahiett,  News  Beporter 
Shells  shrieking !  Cannons  firing !  Drums 
beating  along  with  bands  marching  and 
strutting  drum  majors  all  combined  made 
the  short  interval  between  halves  at  the 
big  football  game  not  only  interesting  but 
exciting. 


AlUDistrict  Orchestra 

For  the  first  time,  an  All-District  or¬ 
chestra  was  organised  to  play  for  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Teachers’  association  at 
Quincy,  Illinois,  this  fall.  Four  counties 


Penna.  All-States 

Pennsylvanians,  attention !  The  All- 
State  orchestra  festival  will  be  held  in  Mt. 
Lebanon,  on  February  4  and  6,  1927.  A. 
S.  Mieecer  will  be  host  to  the  ISK)  boys 
and  glrla 

The  All-State  band  will  meet  In  Coates- 
vllle,  with  W.  Fred  Orth,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Music  association,  as 
host.  This  meet  will  be  in  May.  Scholar¬ 
ships  are  to  be  awarded  at  both  eventa 


Eligible  for  1937  National 

Picture  I 

’The  Elmhurst  high  school  saxophone 
sextet  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  made  a 
first  division  at  the  1916  national  contest 
Members  are :  Letha  Brim,  bass  saxo- 


phone,  sophomore,  and  member  of  the 
band  for  two  years;  Ardlvee  Tarr,  bari¬ 
tone,  also  sophomore  and  band  member  _ 
for  two  years;  Allen  Cox,  tenor,  sopho¬ 
more,  band  member  for  four  years;  Doris 
March,  tenor,  freshman,  a  one  year  mem¬ 
ber;  Janls  Stute,  alto,  freshman  and  one 
year  member;  Wyllls  Wierman,  alto, 
freshman  and  two  year  member. 

By  wlnnlns  first  division  in  this  na¬ 
tional  contest  the  sextet  and  Allen  Cox, 
tenor  sax  soloist,  are  ellsible  to  compete 
in  the  national  next  year  without  havinc 
to  enter  the  district  and  state  contests. 
Merl  H.  Ooble,  hlfh  school  Instrumental 
Instructor,  orsanised  this  sextet,  which 
plays  for  numerous  functions,  both  at  the 
school  and  outside. 

•  •  • 

WhrKng  Out  for  a  Repeat 

Picture  2 

All  three  members  of  this  Whiting',  In¬ 
diana,  high  school  string  trio  are  sopho¬ 
mores,  and  will  probably  have  two  more 
chances  to  repeat  their  grade  of  first  divi¬ 
sion  at  the  last  national  contest  at  future 
contests. 

Shirley  Rhea,  the  pianist,  has  played 
both  piano  and  violin  for  five  years^  and 
is  the  principal  second  violinist  in  the 
high  school  orchestra.  Janice  Rhea,  'vio¬ 
linist  and  Shirley's  sister,  has  played 
violin  for  five  years  and  is  first  violinist 
in  the  orchestra.  She  also  plays  piano. 
Edward  McNeil,  cellist,  plays  both  piano 
and  cello,  and  is  principal  cellist  in  the 
high  school  orchestra. 

President  Adam  P.  Lesinsky  of  the 
National  School  Orchestra  association  is 
their  director. 

*  *  * 

Shaw,  But  Not  Pshaw 

Picture  3 

All  first  chair  players  make  up  this  first 
division  national  winner  clarinet  quartet 
of  the  Shaw  high  school  in  East  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Director  Milton  G.  Nlergarth 
says  this  group  is  outstanding  for  its  in¬ 
tense  interest  and  loyalty  toward  its  music 
work  and  the  band. 

Members  of  this  1936  champion  are 
Vincent  Pattie,  first  clarinet ;  Hildred 
Untner,  second  clarinet;  Robert  Dorris, 
alto  clarinet ;  and  Paul  Kluga,  bass 
clarinet.  f 

s  s  • 

We'd  Rate  Them  Rr*t,  Too 

Picture  4 

Organised  in  October,  1934,  this  string 
quartet  has  worked  itself  up  to  national 
first  division  caliber,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  their  director,  Fred  Ohlendorf, 
Bloom  township  high  school,  Chicago 
Heights,  Illinois. 

Alfio  Micci,  first  violinist,  is  concert- 
meister  of  the  high  school  orchestra,  and 
for  the  past  three  years  has  held  that 
same  position  with  the  Illinois  All-State 
orchestra.  At  the  national  solo  contest  he 
placed  in  division  two  in  1934  and  1935 ; 
in  1936,  first. 

EMith  Hesemann  is  the  second  violinist 
of  this  quartet. 

Roger  Spencer,  viola  player,  is  another 
national  soloist,  having  placed  in  division 
two  on  violin  in  1936  .and  in  division  one 
in  1936. 

George  Flexman,  cellist,  placed  in  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  divisions  in  1935  and  1936 
at  the  national  contest. 

•  •  • 

Zebra  or  Sax? 

Picture  5 

At  first  glance  you  might  mistake  these 
boys  and  girls  for  a  sebra  sextet  instead 
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of  a  sUxophono  MxUt,  which  they  are. 
A  second  divlatoner  is  this  saxophone  sex* 
tet  from  the  Efflnsham,  Illinois,  hlfh 
stdiool — a  second  dlvlsloner  in  the  19S(  na¬ 
tional  contest.  The  personnel;  Clovis  Mc- 
Kensie,  Bemell  Siddens,  Jack  Chamber¬ 
lain,  Jean  Zimmerman,  Liols  Melxer,  and 
Mary  Lowry;  Andrew  Mlkita,  band  di¬ 
rector. 

•  •  a 

Cr«fton,  lowd 

Crystal  Moore,  If  ewe  Reporter 

Crystal  writes  us  that  “William  Pred- 
riok  Osborn,  ‘Bill'  to  Crestonians,’*  is 
Creshm's  inride  and  Joy, 

“Unusually  tal¬ 
ented,  Bill  has  re¬ 
ceived  many  state 
honors  for  his  ex¬ 
cellency  in  musi¬ 
cal  perfornmnces 
with  his  bcuitone 
euphonium,  be¬ 
sides  his  third  di¬ 
vision  ratine  at 
the  national  last 
May. 

“BUI,  now  a 
sixteen  year  old 
senior,  entered  the 
hish  school  band 
playinc  the  cor¬ 
net.  At  the  end  of 
his  freshman  year,  he  took  up  the  bari¬ 
tone,  and  the  followine  sprins  rated  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  state  contest. 

“As  a  Junior,  Bill  swept  through  the 
state  contests  and  became  the  first  Cres- 
ton  high  scdiool  student  to  compete  in  a 
national  contest." 

s  s  • 

Mighty  Cdsey  at  the  Bat 

Picture  below 

But  this  “mighty  Casey”  brass  sextet 
did  not  strike  out  when  It  came  up  to 
“bat”  at  the  1036  national  ensemble  con¬ 
test  It  placed  in  the  first  division,  as 
it  did  for  two  years  In  the  state  contest. 

The  members  of  the  Casey,  Illlnoia  high 
school  band  who  make  up  this  sextet  are : 
(standing,  left  to  right)  Bill  Buckler, 
Crawford  Foraker,  Bill  FUson,  Paul 
Wright,  (seated)  Lee  Davis  and  Lovell 


Pulliam.  Three  of  the  boys  will  have 
graduated  by  the  time  another  contest 
rolls  around,  but  the  remaining  three  are 
going  to  do  all  they  can  to  make  up  an¬ 
other  national  champion  sextet.  J.  O. 
Hawkins  is  their  director. 

(We  presume  you  all  know  the  “mighty 
Casey"  who  struck  out.  It  goes  something 
like  this;  “And  there  is  no  Joy  in  Mud- 
vllle,  mighty  Ciasey  has  struck  out”) 

•  s  s 

Proviso,  Maywood,  III. 

Dorothy  Parker,  News  Reporter 

Nine  members  represented  the  Proviso 
township  high  scdiool  in  the  Thirty-second 
Annual  High  School  Teachers’  conference 
held  in  Urbana  the  first  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Those  who  attended  were;  Dorothy 
Davies,  Oeorge  Pecor,  Herbert  Kubits- 
chek,  Albert  Oliver,  Kenneth  Roquemore, 
violinists;  Paul  NeUen,  bassoonist;  Walter 
Nechoda,  oboist;  Charles  Doherty,  clari¬ 
netist;  and  Clyde  Kane,  bass  viol  player. 

A  Solo  and  Ensemble  Musicians'  club 
has  been  organised  by  members  of  the 
band,  orchestra,  and  dioir  who  have  quali¬ 
fied  for  national  contests.  The  club's 
purpose  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
the  members  to  perform  before  audiences 
without  stagefri^t.  Wallace  Nelson,  or¬ 
chestra  director,  is  sponsor. 

•  •  • 

West  Seattle  H.  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Helen  Fisk,  News  Reporter 

There  are  about  nineteen  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  at  West  Seattle  Hii^,  and  “Pop” 
Behymer,  the  music  director,  has  been 
teaching  here  for  nineteen  years.  He  now 
has  three  hundred  students  enrolled  in  the 
music  classes. 

This  thirty-eight  piece  band,  seven 
members  being  girls,  make  quite  an  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  in  their  uniforms  of 
blue  and  gold.  The  capes  are  dark  blue 
lined  with  gold,  and  their  blue  overseas 
caps  are  trimmed  with  gold.  Now  the 
band  members  have  school  emblems  of  a 
gold  W  on  a  gold  lyre,  worn  on  a  dark 
blue,  slipover  sweater. 

see 

Mors  from  West  Seattle 

First  about  the  orchestra,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  sixty  musicians,  and  that  has 
played  numerous  public  engagements  be¬ 


sides  a  radio  program  over  a  Pacific 
Coast  hookup. 

Then  something  about  Jane  Flickinger, 
solo  violinist,  who  has  placed  first  in  the 
All-Northwest,  All-City,  and  Music  Camp 
orchestras  and  has  been  concert  mistress 
of  each ;  and  Phyllis  Blakkested,  first  cel¬ 
list,  who  has  also  placed  first  in  these  or¬ 
ganisations. 

•  os 

Horeford,  Texas 

Nola  Blue,  News  Reporter 

One  of  its  most  enjoyable  trips  taken 
by  the  Hereford  high  school  band  was  to 
the  Texas  Centennial  in  Dallas.  The  band 
won  this  trip,  including  room  and  board, 
for  tying  for  first  place  in  the  North 
Texas  contest  with  the  Vernon  band.  Ver¬ 
non  went  to  the  Centennial,  too.  These 
Class  B  bands  played  concerts  on  each 
of  the  two  days  spent  at  the  exposition. 

•  •  • 

On  the  March 

Baraga,  Michigan,  is  mighty  proud  of 
its  prancing  high  school  band.  Dawson 
Carriere  is  the  leader  drum  major.  Only 
in  its  second  year  the  band  already  has 


twenty-eight  members.  New  uniforms 
were  Just  obtained  through  the  school 
board,  and  the  band  sure  makes  a  neat 
picture  when  parading  at  football  games. 
LeRoy  Christian  is  director. 

•  •  • 

Elkhart,  Indiana 

Ruth  Lehman,  News  Reporter 

Already  ensembles  for  next  spring's 
contest  have  been  organised  at  EUkhart 
high  school.  For  experience  these  groups 
play  at  church  dinners,  local  meetings, 
etc.  Take  the  string  quintet,  for  instance. 
It  played  for  the  state  convention  of  the 
Lion’s  club.  The  members  of  this  group 
are;  Virginia  Ludwig,  first  violin;  Mar¬ 
garet  Lelst,  second  violin ;  Kathleen 
Smith,  viola ;  Olive  Smith,  cello ;  and  Ruth 
Lehman,  string  bass. 

At  the  Northern  Indiana  State  Teach¬ 
ers'  convention,  held  at  South  Bend,  the 
Elkhart  groups  contributed  thirty-six 
players  to  the  Northern  Indiana  State  or¬ 
chestra.  George  Dasch  directed  this  state 
orchestra  of  105  players.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two,  all  first  chairs  were  held  by 
EHkhart  musiciana  David  Hughes  is  the 
Elkhart  director. 

•  •  • 

This  'n*  That  at  Monrovia 

Word  has  reached  us  from  the  Mon- 
rovia-Arcadla-Duarte  high  school  in  Mon¬ 
rovia,  California,  that  Robert  Fulton  has 
been  elected  band  president  and  Howard 
Siegel,  orchestra  preMdent.  Errol  De- 
Arman  and  Robert  Haynes  are  managers 
of  the  band  and  orchestra,  respectively. 

At  all  home  games  the  band  has  per- 
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Resembling  most  the 
resonance  and  tonal  beauty  of  a 
rare  Old  World  cello  seasoned  by 
age,  the  voice  of  this  new  Impenol 
Baritone,  by  Martin  Handcrafts- 
men,  is  equally  rich  and  mellow. 
As  a  solo  rnstrument  with  the 

I 

band,  this  Baritone  with  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  range  may  take  the 
melody  with  the  clarinets;  or  form 
a  beautiful  background  of  har¬ 
mony.  .  .  .  To  the  brass  ensem¬ 
ble  it  brings  full  body  of  tone 
and  color.  .  .  .  See,  hear,  play 
this  new  Imperial  Martin  Baritone 
.  .  .  Write-  today  for  furtheif  de¬ 
tails.  .  .  .  No  obligation  at  all. 


MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  1202  Marlin  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


The  mor*  thoroughly  you 
chock  tho  quaUhoo  oi 
Buoochor  Truo-Tono  trom- 
bonoo  tho  moro  you  will 
opprodoto  thoir  distinctiTo 
quolitioo.  Boioro  you  buy 
any  instrumont  om  your- 
■olt  "Why?"  Docido  only 
aitor  you  oro  thoroughly 
convincod. 


Aceusta-B«U  Ton* 
la  Battar 

Tho  (amoua  Buoochor 
Acousta-Boll,  mado  oi  ipo- 
cially  tomporod  motal  it 
ono  basic  rooson  for  tho 
oxcoptionol  tono  quality  oi 
Buoochor  trombonoo.  this 
it  on  oxclutivo  iooturo — 
cnrailablt  on  no  othor  moko 
oi  trambonol 

Excalling 
in  Solo  Spots 

For  solo  work  —  in  which 
tho  trombooo  is  to  promi- 
nontly  iooturod  in  concort 
— tho  bright  tnio  tono  oi 
tho  Buotmor  it  otpocially 
oiioctiTO.  Tho  porioct  tlido 
action  makot  playing  a 
doublo  plooture. 


Built  to 

Flnast  Pradsioii 

In  tho  building  of  Buot- 
chor  Truo>Tono  trombonot 
—at  in  tho  ontiro  Truo- 
Tono  family  —  nothing  it 
loft  to  chonco.  Tho  nat¬ 
ural  human  liability  to 
orror  it  ovorcomo  by  tho 
uto  of  procision  mochin- 
ory.  plus  ropootod  ozport 
intpo^ont  of  orory  opor- 
ation. 


YOU 

Should  Choose 
a  Buescher 
Tme-Tone 
Trombone 

First,  its  rich  broad  tone  lands  itself  to 
the  most  delicate  shadings,  yet  has 
plenty  oi  reserve  and  power.  From  lowest 
to  highest  notes  —  soft  or  loud  —  the  tone 
remains  even  and  full — a  thing  of  real 
beauty. 

The  Buascher's  famous  easy  playing  quali¬ 
ties— due  largely  to  tighter  fitting  slides — 
ore  especially  helpful  in  the  high  register, 
used  so  much  in  modem  scores. 

Simple  slide  lock — new  style  bell  lock — 
long  slide  receiver — ore  among  many  other 
fine  points  which  mark  the  Buescher  True- 
Tone  model  475,  illustrated.  Built  in  B-flat 
medium  bore,  with  7-inch  bell.  Other  mod¬ 
els  to  suit  in^vidual  needs. 

Freal  New  catalogs  and  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  Buescher  True-Tone  instruments. 
Write  for  details  now — no  obligation — (nen- 
tion  instnunent. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 

1203  Buescher  Bldg. 

Elkhart  lad. 


• 

A1  Mothtwt  it  first 
trombonist  with  tht  fa¬ 
mous  Milwauktt  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchtttra.  Ht 
it  omong  many  dis¬ 
criminating  trombone 
artists  who  choose  the 
Buescher  True-Tone  for 
their  exacting  work. 


SWEET  OR  SWING  BUESCHER*S  THE  THING! 


formed,  and  when  Burbank  High  came  to 
Monrovia,  the  band  put  on  a  special  drill. 
Robert  Pulton  is  again  drum  major. 

Students  studying  drum  majoring  in 
order  to  take  part  in  the  directional  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  band  are :  Mary  Baker, 
Ekrol  DeArman.  Donald  Munson,  and  Wil¬ 
lard  Wiley. 

Harold  H.  Scott  is  director,  and  we 
hope  he  will  see  to  It  that  we  get  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  these  five  drum  majora 

sea 

Navatota,  Texas 

May  Moore,  Nev>t  Reporter 
Prom  now  on  you’re  going  to  read 
about  the  public  appearances  of  the 
Navaaota  high  school  band,  and  Miss  May 
Moore  is  going  to  tell  you  all  about  them. 
One  of  the  most  recent,  excluding  foot¬ 
ball  games,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  a  gas  station.  Under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Holmes  McNeeley,  the  band  at 
this  time  played  several  overtures  and 
various  marches. 

s  •  s 

Proviso,  Maywood,  III. 

Dorothy  Parker,  Netoe  Reporter 
Mary  E.  Coleman,  baas  viol  player  who 
graduated  In  ISIS,  recently  was  admitted 
to  the  Chicago  Civic  orchestra,  following 
the  annual  tryouts  early  in  October.  From 
the  twenty  basses  trying  out,  ten  were 
selected,  of  which  Mary  was  the  only  girl. 

After  the  necessary  three  years  of 
training  in  this  orchestra,  Mary  hopes 
to  be  admitted  into  some  symphony  or¬ 
chestra. 

ess 

Silver  City,  New  Mexico 

Roberta  Blgge,  Newt  Reporter 
In  the  first  four  weeks  of  school  the 
Mustang  band  at  the  State  Teachers  col¬ 
lege  In  Silver  City  made  seven  public  ap¬ 
pearances.  Since  then  the  band  has  played 
for  almost  all  the  home  college  and  high 
school  football  games. 

•  •  • 

Traverse  City,  Michigan 

Wayne  Bottfe,  Newt  Reporter 
That  famous  “Qalloping  Ohost"  number 
77  galloped  Into  Traverse  City,  Michigan, 
for  a  visit.  Traverse  City  high  played 
host  to  “Red”  Orange,  and  the  band  did 
its  part  on  the  gridiron  with  a  medley  of 
college  songs,  climaxing  the  program  with 
the  “Illinois  Loyalty”. 

The  T.  C.  high  orchestra  is  putting 
forth  every  effort  to  make  the  coming 
Christmas  concert  a  substantial  success. 
“A  Christmas  Fantasie”  by  Grossman  will 
he  featured. 

A  modern  soundproof  music  room  will 
be  completed  probably  around  the  first 
of  February,  but  we'll  let  you  know  more 
about  that  later. 

•  os 

Gained  and  Lott 

Britt,  Iowa,  welcomes  Jean  Nissen  to 
its  high  school  band,  and  the  band  is 
overjoyed  at  having  Jean  with  it  Jean  is 
a  former  member  of  the  Shenandoah 
Iowa,  high  school  band.  She  plays  the 
bassoon. 

But  the  Britt  high  school  band  has  lost 
two  members-^oAnn  and  Jean  Mertz,  alto 
clarinetist  and  tympanist,  req>ectively, 
have  moved  to  Gamer,  Iowa. 

•  •  0 

New  Plant  at  Schurz 

Captain  Claybium  Harvey,  former  band¬ 
master  at  the  Parker  high  school  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  transferred  to  the  Schurz  high 
school  and  plans  to  make  the  Schurz  band 
consist  of  from  three  to  four  hundred 
boys  and  girls.  At  the  first  call  seventy- 
two  req>onded.  Schurz,  you  know,  has  an 
enrollment  in  the  vicinity  of  6,S00. 
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Erwin  Arndt,  Flute 

Roosevelt  H.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1936  Rrst  Divisioner 
(Pichir* 


Erwin  Arndt  is  now  •  junior  in  tho 
Roosovolt  high  school  of  Minnoapolis, 
Minnesota.  His  musical  caraar  began 
whan  ha  was  seven  years  old,  whan 
ha  took  lessons  on  how  to  play  the 
piano.  After  a  year  of  piano  study, 
ho  turned  to  the  flute,  and  has  now 
bean  taking  louons  on  that  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  past  seven  years. 

His  first  flute  teacher  was  Denial 
Campbell,  with  whom  Erwin  studied 
for  two  years.  Mr.  Campbell,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  now  public  school  musk 
instructor  at  Lake  City,  Minnesota. 
Miu  Virginia  Hicb  was  his  next 
teacher,  and  with  whom  ha  still 
studies. 

Since  September,  1935,  Erwin  has 
attended  the  Roosevelt  high  school, 
and  ha  is  now  a  member  of  both  the 


on  Cover) 

high  school  band  and  orchestra,  whkh 
are  under  the  direction  of  Oran  Han¬ 
ning.  Erwin  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills'  band. 

Usually,  ha  plays  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  program  solos  during  summer 
vacation,  but  this  past  summer  he 
attended  the  orchestra  and  band 
clinic,  organixad  by  Mr.  Hanning,  for 
night  waab. 

"Valsa"  by  Codard  was  the  selec¬ 
tion  played  by  Erwin  whan  ha  placed 
in  the  first  division  of  the  1936  na¬ 
tional  solo  contest  for  flutes. 

Plans  for  the  future  are  rather  in- 
dafinita,  but  Erwin  says  ha  would  like 
to  bacoma  a  fluta  soloist,  accompany 
tome  singer,  or  play  in  a  good  or¬ 
chestra,  perhaps  a  symphony. 


You  Bet 

They  Are  Happy 


Because  .  .  . 

The  Ladwig  Talent  test  revealed 
their  natural  Musical  talent  and  the 
Ludwig  Rental  Plan  provided  the 
instrument. 

THE  LUDWIG  RENTAL  PLAN 
has  helped  thousands  of  hoys  and 
girls,  who  otherwise  might  have 
been  deprived  of  a  Musical  Educa¬ 
tion.  LET  IT  HELP  YOU. 

Write  ns  Now,  concerning  the 
many  outstanding  features  of  the 
Ludwig  Rental  Plan  and  Talent 
Test.  No  obligations. 


**60  Yeers  of  Conaciontiotu  Service” 
709  I^ne  St.  919  Grand  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
DUtribiUor  for  DUPLEX  **193r  Drum* 


CONTINENTAL  MUSIC  CO. 

630  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


WE  HAVE  A  GIFT  FOR  YOU 

Would  you  like  fo  have  a  copy  of  the  prosa-poam,  "I  Am  Musk",  printed  in  2 
colors,  on  fina  engraver's  anamol,  with  pictorial  illum'ination,  sixa  1 3s  1 5  inches, 
for  your  musk  room? 

Return  this  coupon  at  once  with  60c  in  3c  stamps  or  coin  for  a  full  year's  sub- 
scriptkn  or  renewal,  and  the  print  will  be  mailod  to  you  postpaid,  immediately. 
Do  this  now  before  this  offer  is  withdrawn. 

NasM  . 

Addreu  . 

Town  . State . 

Tho  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN— 230  N.  Mkhigan  Avenuo-Chkage.  IllinoU 
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Starting  the  Very 
Young  Clarinetist 


rente 


{Continued  from  page  15) 


that  the  child’s  fingertips  are  so  small 
tnat  he  is  able  to  completely  cover  the 
holes  without  pressing  down  the  rings. 

It  is  especially  common  among  begin¬ 
ner  alto  clarinet  players.  It  this  is 
true,  have  him  place  his  fingertips 
across  the  holes  rather  thsm  straight 
down  upon  them. 

Before  the  child  played  his  first 
note,  you  told  him  to  pull  his  lips  in, 
and  you  probably  told  him  that  he 
must  never  let  his  upper  teeth  touch 
the  mouthpiece.  (This  is  a  debated 
point,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  one 
should  not.)  Now  that  he  has  been 
playing  for  some  weeks  perhaps  his 
tone  continues  to  be  very  harsh  and 
fiat.  Check  that  upper  lip.  It  may 
look  as  though  he  Is  holding  It  in  far 
enough,  and  he  will  honestly  tell  you 
that  he  is  not  letting  his  teeth  touch 
the  mouthpiece,  but  you  may.  find  that 
his  upper  lip  is  entirely  in  front  of 
his  teeth,  and  not  between  the  teeth 
and  mouthpiece.  When  the  fault  is 
corrected,  he  will  get  a  much  better 
tone  if  bis  lip  pressure  is  right.  If 
you  now  have  him  use  a  slightly 
stiller  reed,  be  will  play  more  nearly 
in  tune. 

Correct  choice  of  a  proper  instruc¬ 
tion  book  for  the  very  young  player 
is  important.  Standard  works  for 
more  mature  players,  such  as  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Klose  method,  are  entirely  un¬ 
suited,  not  (mly  because  young  minds 
need  to  be  stimulated  by  playing  more 
suitable  melodic  material  than  is  con¬ 
tained  in  such  books,  but  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  most  young  players  should  not 
be  forced  to  try  to  play  in  any  but 
the  low  register  until  they  have  easy 
mastery  of  its  lowest  tones.  Middle 
register  playing  demands  perfect 
right-hand  finger  placement  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  often  not  mastered 
for  weeks  or  even  months.  Try  to 
force  middle  register  playing  upon 
him  before  he  is  ready  for  it,  and  he 
will  become  too  discouraged.  You 
will  be,  too,  if  you  have  to  listen  to 
his  efforts.  When  be  has  thorough 
mastery  of  the  lowest  tones  in  the  low 
register,  you  may  introduce  the  mid¬ 
dle  register,  and  he  will  progress  as 
rapidly  as  you  can  wish. 

Most  beginner  band  methods  intro¬ 
duce  the  middle  register  too  quickly 
for  very  young  players.  The  Lock- 

{Tum  to  page  34) 
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KEEPING  PACE  with  the  PUBLISHERS 

®  forrest  Li.  BucKtel,  Director  of  Band.  O/cAesfra,  and  Chorus.  Amundson 
Mtgh  Sohool,  Chicago;  Staif  Instructor  at  the  VaiideiCook  School  of  Music 


#One  of  the  sweetest  books  of  marches 
it  has  been  this  writer's  pleasure  to 
piay,  and  to  use,  is  a  recent  release 
of  C.  L.  Barnhouse.  Its  title,  Sweet 
Sixteen  March  Folio,  is  well  chosen. 
Every  one  of  the  sixteen  marches  is 
rood  to  play  and  to  hear  played.  They 
are  all  fairly  easy  and  can  be  mas¬ 
tered  by  almost  any  band.  Brass  parts 
are  full  and  solid.  Clarinets  are  given 
rhythms  and  meiodies  of  distinction; 
they  are  not  conflned  to  doubling  the 
cornet  parts.  It  is  an  ideal  book  for 
assemblies,  pep  meetings,  basket  ball 
games,  and  street  work. 

All  numbers  are  written  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  J.  J.  Richards — a  name 
familiar  to  all  of  you.  Ten  are  in 
alia  breve,  three  are  in  2/4,  and  three 
are  in  6/8  measure.  Jot  this  down  on 
your  cuff  where  you  won't  forget  it. 

Also  from  Barnhouse  comes  a  new 
novelty  number,  "Puppet's  Parade",  by 
Buchtel.  It  is  a  light,  descriptive  num¬ 
ber  featuring  many  easy  syncopated 
rhythms. 

•  •  • 

The  Clipper  Band  Book,  arranged  by 
Sanders,  is  a  collection  of  36  miscel¬ 
laneous  numbers  suitable  for  various 
occasions.  Aside  from  two  marches, 
the  book  comprises  old  favorites  such 
as  "Home  on  the  Range",  "Caisson 
Song",  "Londonderry  Air",  etc. 

Colleges  from  California  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  are  represented  in  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Band  Polio  by  Thornton  W. 
Allen.  Included  are  thirty  famous  col¬ 
lege  marches.  In  most  cases  only 
choruses  of  the  college  songs  are  used, 
which  after  all  are  the  parts  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  us. 

•  •  • 

Previous  issues  have  given  mention 
of  a  new  series  of  instruction  books 
being  placed  upon  the  market.  The 
latest  number  of  that  series  is  the  Rex 
Elton  Fair  Flute  Method.  It  is* the 
product  of  twenty-five  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  playing  and  teaching  the 
flute.  Starting  with  explanations  con¬ 
cerning  the  instrument,  as  well  as  note 
reading,  the  book  develops  systemati¬ 
cally  and  logically.  No  point  is  taken 
for  granted,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
tunes  to  play — some  have  a  piano  ac¬ 
companiment  included  on  the  same 
page  with  the  solo  part.  Its  attractive 
cover  is  also  alluring. 

•  •  • 

"Here  Comes  the  Band"  by  Ray  Giles 
is  a  book  explaining  the  band,  its  his¬ 
tory,  its  make-up,  its  place  In  our 
music  life,  etc.  It  is  non-technical  for 
the  most  part  and  will  help  one  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  appreciate  band  music 
more  than  ever.  Anecdotes  and  side 
lights  on  the  development  of  wind  en¬ 
sembles  are  related. 

The  chapter  titles  are  quite  intrigu¬ 
ing,  as  the  following  may  suggest:  "In 
the  Beginning",  "The  Leathernecks 
Serenade  Two  Cheeses",  "Youth  Runs 
Away  with  the  Band",  "What  makes 
them  Sound  that  Way?",  "Beautiful 
Squawks",  "Musical  Menus  and  Medi¬ 
cines".  These  are  but  a  portion  of  the 
book. 

Most  interesting  also  are  the  twenty- 
some  original  drawings  by  the  author. 


A  new  overture  for  band  which 
seems  to  meet  with  universal  approval 
and  satisfaction  is  entitled  "Spring¬ 
time"  by  Erik  W.  Q.  Leidsen.  Of  only 
moderate  difficulty,  it  is  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  satisfying  musically,  and  is 
well  constructed. 

An  arrangement  by  this  same  writer 
is  Alfred  Newman's  "Street  Scene", 
another  of  those  descriptive  numbers 
in  a  modern  vein  of  rhythms  and  har¬ 
monies. 

Color  and  more  color  is  to  be  found 
in  Ketelbey's  "With  the  Roumanian 
Gypsies".  Three  brilliant  cadensas  for 
clarinet  occur  in  the  first  section,  and 
there  is  an  unusual  number  of  key 
changes. 

Broad  and  flowing  melodies  of  dig¬ 
nity  are  found  in  Leldsen's  arrange¬ 
ment  of  "Jesus,  Joy  of  Man's  Desir¬ 
ing",  from  Bach's  "Cantata  147". 

"Pantomime"  from  the  opera  "II 
Cid"  by  Sacchini,  comprises  three 
short  and  rather  delicate  numbers  from 
this  well-known  dramatic  work.  The 
arrangement  for  band  is  by  Antonio 
Cafarella  and  contains  specific  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  exact  number  of  instru¬ 
ments  to  be  used  at  all  times  for  best 
effects. 

Hats  off  to  a  new  number  called 
"Tournament  Overture"  by  Hicks. 
Originally  written  for  orchestra,  it  has 
been  arranged  for  band  and  edited  by 
Harold  Bachman.  It  is  on  the  border 
line  between  the  moderately  easy  and 
moderately  difficult.  It  is  well  con¬ 
structed  and  unified,  not  of  the  pot¬ 
pourri  style.  Instruments  are  treated 
In  a  classical  manner. 

"Barcarolle"  from  "Tour  of  the  Na¬ 
tions"  by  P.  S.  Gilmore  is  a  new  tran¬ 
scription  and  arrangement  by  A.  L. 
VanHoesen.  This  lyrical  piece  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  an  unusually  interesting 
manner  for  all  instruments. 

"Skyliner"  is  a  vigorous  descriptive 
concert  march  by  Harry  L.  Alford  and 
is  dedicated  to  his  son,  Harold,  who  is 
a  transport  pilot.  Unusual  harmonies 
and  airplane  imitations  make  this  num¬ 
ber  very  effective  for  any  program. 

Two  new  Belwin  solo  publications 
bring  us  "Youth  Dauntless"  by  Her¬ 
bert  li.  Clarke  (solo  for  cornet  with 
piano  accompaniment)  and  "Adagio  and 
Tarantella”  by  Peter  Buys  (for  clar¬ 
inet  and  piano).  We  can  always  use 
new  solos  for  these  instruments. 


Again  our  congratulations  to  an  out¬ 
standing  high  school  orchestra  director 
who  has  arranged  and  edited  for  such 
a  specific  group  as  his  own.  His  name 
— Merle  Isaac,  and  this  time  he  offers 
“Jean  de  Paris”  by  Boieldieu,  an  over¬ 
ture  of  only  moderate  difficulty.  String 
parts  lie  well  for  all  players  and  are 
effective.  Bowings  and  fingerings  are 
for  the  amateur  player.  Wind  parts 
are  also  carefully  marked  as  to  articu¬ 
lation  and  phrasing.  The  whole  piece 
sounds  much  harder  than  it  really  is. 


My  boys  read  this  paper  from  cover  to 
cover  and  find  it  both  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive. — Major  J.  B.  O’Neal,  Bollea 
School,  Jackaonville,  Fla. 


CLARINETS 


H  k  the  most  brillient  woodwind  instrument 
detiqned^— a  "sitk-ket  eristoeret"  fai  any  band 
or  orchestra,— class,  aseaadad  only  by  its  mar¬ 
velous  performance.  This  Clarinet,  CUSTOM- 
BUILT  by  Pedlar,  has  tone,  volume,  resonance, 
pitch  perfection  from  top  to  bottom.  See  your 
local  Dealer  or  write  for  more  facts,  catalog, 
prices  and  terms. 

THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 

Custom  built  Woodwinds 
Dept.  1202  Bkhert,  Indiana 
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This  is  the  New 

SAXETTE  J 

IMPROVED!  BEAUTIFIED!  A  REAL  INSTRUMENT! /W 


Here  it  is,  the  new  model  Sazette,  with  iu  new  hUck 
mbberite  mouthpiece;  sturdier  tone;  increased  toI*  y 
ume;  sweeter,  more  flute-like  resonance.  Designed  and  / 
perfected  as  a  talent  scout  and  musical  foundation  for  / 
beginners,  the  Saxette  gives  the  child  performer  the  / 
complete  satisfaction  of  playing  a  standard  instru-  /  j 
ment.  The  Saxette  method  of  instruction,  musically  /  jj 
correct  in  every  detail,  is  fun  from  the  start,  assures  /  U 
rapid  progress,  eliminates  misfits,  and  already  has  j 
b^n  the  starting  basis  of  some  of  the  finest  /  j 
bands  and  instrumental  soloists  in  our  schools  $11 
today.  /  j 

Send  for  FREE  TRYOUT  /## 
Sample  •I 


I  New 
Black 
Robberite 
Montbpiece 


Tbe  new  Saxette  ia  to  easy  to 
play,  and  tbe  Saxette  method  is  so 
simple,  elementary,  and  progressive, 
that  Saxette  classes  can  be  taught  and 
qnicUy  developed,  by  any  teacher,  in  ^ 
any  grade  above  third.  To  prove  this 
we  will  gladly  send  a  new  instmment  and 
instruction  book,  **1110  Saxette  Method,” 
to  any  music  supervisor,  for  ten  days’  free 
tryout.  This  is  tbe  only  way  you  can  j 

re^y  see  tbe  simplicity,  the  beauty,  / 

and  the  fundamental  certainty  of  this  j 

method.  Priced  in  easy  reach  of  / 

every  child.  Special  quantity  dis-  /  y 
counts  to  schools.  Write  at  once  /  ji 
for  full  information  and  a  copy  of  /  // 

our  fascinating,  illustrated  book,  /  /fi 
*’The  Game  of  Music  Building.”  /  1 1\ 

Send  today.  This  plaeos  you^^:^^  /  f  i 

under  no  obligation  whatever. 


Highly 

Endorsed 

i»y 

Successful 

Directors 


Tbe  Saxette  is  fully 
endorsed  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  such 
leaders  as  ITm.  Re- 
veUi,  U.  of  Mich.; 
Glen  ].  Ford,  Joliet, 
ni.;  H.  A.  Vander- 
Cook,  Chicago;  A.S. 
Mietcer,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Leon  V.  Met¬ 
calf,  noted  band  com¬ 
poser;  and  countless 
directors  in  every 
sUte,  coast  to  coast. 


Saxette  Co.  Delaware,  O. 


THE 

MODERN  BAND 


By  Stanislao  Gallo 


**A  masterly  treatise  —  ranks 
with  Rimsky-KorsakoT*s 
Principles  of  Orchestration'* 

Vol.  1:  Complete  treatise  on  band  inatm- 
mentation,  organiution,  notation,  tone 
color,  balance,  technique  of  ail  instru¬ 
ments;  iUastrated,  IS.OO. 

Vol.  II:  100  pages  of  score  examples,  ft.OO. 

C.  C.  BIRCHARD  a  Co. 

ta  CiliimSut  Aw.  SMltn,  Man 


MACCAFERRI 
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Wm.  R.  Grati  Import  Co.,  N«w  Yotl.,  N.V. 


DYNAMIC  IREATH  CONTROL  INSTITUTE 

ALFRED  r.  SARTO.  Pros. 

AUstsvs.  Fssmy^ls.  F.  0.  Bsa  ISO 
A  FRACTICAL  aRtATHINS  COURtC  FOR 

auaiciARs 

OYNARIC  BREATH  COHTROL 
IlM  Pevtr  Bahiod  tbs  Tblaat 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 
FREE  ROOKLET 

USED  BY  THE  WORLD’S  SREATEST  ARTISTS. 
RESULTS  aUARANTEED 


Hear  Ye! 

And  Tune  Up 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

several  ways.  It  he  does  not  do  this, 
the  teacher  may  then  give  him  a  hint. 
If  this  does  not  work,  the  teacher  may 
tell  him  as  a  last  resort. 

A  pupil  remembers  what  he  discov¬ 
ers  for  himself.  The  Joy  of  discov¬ 
ery  and  accomplishment  are  the 
greatest  Joys  the  human  race  experi¬ 
ences.  How  little  we  use  this  great 
force  in  school  work  of  all  kinds. 
Especially  Is  this  true  in  instrumen¬ 
tal  music  teaching. 

Getting  a  pupil  to  teach  himself  is 
true  teaching.  Give  him  the  perfect 
check  of  an  active  ear,  and  he  will 
learn  a  lot  In  a  short  time.  This  ex¬ 
plains  the  success  we  are  having  in 
teaching  instrumental  music  in  the 
singing  classes  in  the  Minneapolis 
schools.  The  grade  teachers  under¬ 
stand  the  ear  approach. 

A  kid  brings  an  instrument  to  the 
singing  class  and  asks,  “How  do  you 
play  this?”  “What  are  you  going  to 
play?”  the  teacher  asks.  “This,” 
pointing  to  the  song  the  class  is  sing¬ 
ing.  “Sing  it.”  The  kid  sings  it 
Teacher:  “Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
find  the  first  note  on  your  instrument. 
It  is  there  somewhere  and  your  ear 
will  tell  you  when  you  hit  it,  then 
hunt  up  the  rest  of  the  notes  and  you 
will  be  able  to  play.”  The  kid  does  it, 
and  it  is  quite  wonderful  what  he  will 
learn  about  the  instrument  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  most  of  it  right. 

While  he  is  doing  this,  the  teacher 
keeps  her  eye  on  him  as  well  as  her 
ear  and  sees  that  he  checks  himself 
by  pictures  and  other  means  so  as  not 
to  learn  bad  habits.  The  length  of 
time  he  should  flounder  in  experi¬ 
menting  is  debatable.  A  good  teacher 
will  easily  see  how  long  this  should 
be. 

Now  lest  you  think  I  am  talking 
through  my  hat  again,  let  me  refer 
you  to  a  world  famous  band  player 
who  never  took  a  lesson  in  his  life. 

There  has  always  been  a  line  in 
the  Minneapolis  course  of  study  in 
music  which  says,  “Do  not  teach  too 
much,  let  the  pupils  learn  instead.” 


Tour  magasine  is  an  excellent  publica¬ 
tion,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that,  for 
the  instrumental  musician,  It  Is  the  finest 
In  the  world,  be  he  professional  or  ama¬ 
teur. — Bermon  Carter,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


fl.  B.  fl.  FORUM 

News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 


7  YEARS 
CONTINUED 
GROWTH 


•  Who  can  suggest  a  liner  ambition, 
or  one  deserving  more  of  the  solid 
encouragement  of  the  A.B.A.  mem¬ 
bership  than  the  one  expressed  in 
Vesey  Walker’s  letter  Just  received 
from  Los  Angeles?  “My  hope,”  he 
says,  “is  to  build  America’s  finest 
band  out  here  on  the  coast,  and  I 
have  a  very  good  start.” 

Vesey  is  enjoying  the  best  of  that 
famous  California  health  and  is  In 
high  spirits.  He  has  some  very  fine 
bands  and  is  right  now  trying  to  ar¬ 
range  leave  of  absence  for  the  few 
days  necessary  that  he  may  visit  the 
Urbana  clinic. 

The  newly  organized  California  Band¬ 
masters  association  held  Its  second 
annual  clinic  on  Saturday,  Decem¬ 
ber  6.  Mr.  Walker’s  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  anticipation  of  that  event,  and 
he  was  very  enthusiastic  as  to  its  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

We  hope  Vesey  will  be  able  to  come 
to  tbe  National  School  Band  Clinic, 
and  we  know  all  of  his  friends  will  be 
very  glad  to  see  him. 

•  e  e 

Regardless  of  how  well  Bill  Revelli 
likes  spaghetti,  we  refuse  longer  to  be 
deceived  as  to  bis  nationality.  Bill 
writes  us  more  news  on  the  back  of 
a  government  postcard  than  we  can 
possibly  squeeze  into  this  entire  col¬ 
umn,  in  six  point  type. 

The  gist  of  Bill’s  report,  in  answer 
to  our  persistent  and  irresistible  de¬ 
termination  to  uncover  his  hiding 
place,  is  that  he  has  practically  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  at  the  present  except  to 
conduct  some  clinics  at  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota;  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon;  San  Francisco,  Califor¬ 
nia;  and  Waco,  Texas. 

“Our  band  here  at  Ann  Arbor,”  he 
writes,  “is  growing  fast  and  sounds 
better  every  day.”  Well!  It  would. 
Bill,  under  your  direction. 

see 

We  don’t  hear  halt  enough  of 
Charlie  O’Neill.  But  this  month  we 
do  have  a  bit  of  news  for  you  from 
Tbe  Citadel. 

Sponsored  by  the  Kiwanis  club. 
Captain  Charles  O’Neill  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon 
orchestral  concerts  in  the  Civic  Con¬ 
cert  Hall  of  Quebec  city.  The  open¬ 
ing  concert  on  November  22  was  an 
outstanding  success,  the  Concert  Hall 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  1400  being 
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completely  filled.  The  series  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  continue  until  April. 

see 

Here!  Here!  Stop  this! 

Here’s  another  knight  of  the  Gold- 
braided  Uniform  talking  about  his  or¬ 
chestra.  Has  Holiywood’s  impression 
of  a  medicine  show  hypnotist  in  the 
current  picture,  “Big  Broadcast  of 
1937”,  begun  to  mesmerize  our  mem¬ 
bership? 

It’s  Lieutenant  Charles  Benter  we’re 
referring  to.  You  remember  'bow 
grand  he  always  looked  in  his  band 
uniform  and  what  a  terrific  hit  he 
made  at  the  Cincinnati  club  banquet, 
even  in  competition  with  the  scar¬ 
let-coated  gentleman  from  Kneller 
Hall!  In  the  letter  just  received 
Charlie  says,  “I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
nothing  to  contribute  just  now.  I  am 
putting  full  time  on  my  symphony  or¬ 
chestra,  except  for  our  usual  Monday 
band  broadcasts.” 

And  speaking  of  Kneller  Hall,  why 
not  introduce  “Wally”  to  the  Major 
and  let  the  British  Empire  go  back  to 
work? 

•  •  • 

Herbert  L.  Clarke,  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  anniversary  of  his  leadership 
of  the  Long  Beach,  California,  Mu¬ 
nicipal  band,  was  given  a  surprise 
at  the  band  concert,  November  29, 
in  thq  concert  hall  of  the  Municipal 
auditorium. 

After  the  playing  of  the  first  num¬ 
ber,  Jack'  Homer,  manager  of  the 
auditorium,  stepped  to  the  stage  and 
presented  Mr.  Clarke  with  a  gift  of 
a  gold  cigarette  case — a  present 
from  a  group  of  friends.  Then  George 
A.  Hart,  representing  the  Long 
Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
introduced  and  presented  Mr.  Clarke 
with  a  scroll,  bearing  these  words: 

“On  this,  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of 
your  leadership  of  the  Long  Beach  Munici¬ 
pal  band,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  add  our  congratulations  to  those  of 
your  thousands  of  friends  throughout  the 
nation.  Yours  has  been  a  life  Ailed  with 
the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  bringing  happi¬ 
ness  to  others.  Through  your  marvelous 
direction  of  the  band,  you  have  repeatedly 
sent  comfort  and  inspiration  to  those  who 
have  become  tired  and  discouraged.  You 
have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Long  Beach  in  making  the  Munici¬ 
pal  band  the  dnest  band  in  the  country, 
and  we  wish  to  thank  you  at  this  time.” 

•  •  • 

Enclosed  And  money  order  for  renewal 
of  my  subscription  to  this  most  interest¬ 
ing  little  magazine. — John  L.  Verweire, 
A.  B.  A.  Member,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
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What  Stronger 
Testimony, 

What  more 
Convincing  proof 
Con  be  o^ed? 

S«vmt  jacam  ago  a  low  skeptical 
diracton  tried  out  tho  Lyons  idea 
ior  stcorting  boginnois.  Succoas- 
hiL  tho  idea  bogon  to  sprood.  bi 
th#  seven  yoon  since,  thousands 
of  students  have  seewed  instru¬ 
ments  and  school  bonds  have 
been  organised  and  enlarged  in 
every  state  in  the  Union,  through 
the  aid  of  the  McCreery  Bhytlm 
&  Pitch  Tool  ond  the 
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As  the  leeiid- chested  vieHa  enttgeeted  the 
"cemsteik"  fiddle,  new  leprenPs  seend- 
chested  reed  hex  ewttgeetes  the  eld  type 
ef  seHd  weed  reed  Mechi  AmpNphenlc  reed 
hexes  ewe  used  only  In  Sep  real  accerdlens. 
fully  patented.  Ask  year  dealer,  er  write  us. 

SOPRANI,  INC  >** 

Dept.  1222.  •SdS.Waheoh  Are..  Chlc^e,IMnolo 
te  in  thii  meyeeme.  33 
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QUioCU^ 

DRUM  SECTION 
100%  LEEDY  EQUIPPED 


A  Alxm  is  the  excepdooaUy  fine  dnim 
“  sectioo  of  the  &inous  CSiicseo  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchettn,  Frederick  Sto^  con- 
duaor.  Left  to  ri^t:  Lionel  Ssyers,  Leedy 
snare  drum,  cymbals,  traps  and  effects;  Ed 
Kopp,  Leedy  pass  drum;  BtAumir  Ve^y, 
Leedy  snare  drum,  traps,  effects,  chimes, 
bells  and  xylophone;  m  M.  Metzenger, 
Leedy  tympani.  In  diis  great  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  both  artists  and  equipment  must 
be  the  last  word  in  musical  excellence. 
Among  the  greatest  drummers  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  Leedys  have  been  first  dioice  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Follow  the  example 
of  the  great  professionak.  Choose  Lec^. 

UIDY  Mra.  CO.,  1S03  mOY  MIIUMNO 


r{«Ct» 


'WOILD'S  PINIST  DRUMMIRS*  INSTRUMINTS  SINCI  1S98' 
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hart  method  is  one  which  does  not; 
there  may  be  others.  For  clus  and 
home  use  one  of  the  most  attractive 
instruction  books  I  have  seen  is  a 
clarinet  instructor,  which  avedds  the 
upper  register  entirely  for  months, 
yet  has  plenty  of  fine  material  foe  the 
low  register. 

Orchestral  Accent, 
Attack,  Relecise 


note  should  be  played  as  an  eighth 
note  with  an  accompanying  eighth 
rest — every  eighth  note  a  sixteenth”. 
This  is  good  advice  to  follow  in  the 
case  of  the  older  composers,  for  such 
tone  offers  a  fine  contrast  to  the  lim¬ 
pid  legato  passages  also  used  by 
them. 

The  release  of  a  tone  is  practically 
as  important  as  its  attack.  All  grada¬ 
tions  of  release,  from  the  veriest  for¬ 
tissimo  tremolo  to  the  most  evanes¬ 
cent  pianissimo  should  be  practiced 
assiduously.  By  all  means,  the  re¬ 
lease  should  be  absolutely  simultane¬ 
ous.  Two  or  three  “bows”  may  be 
taken  on  a  long  and  loud  final  chord, 
if  it  is  desired  to  continue  the  tone 
without  diminution  up  to  the  final  re¬ 
lease.  As  long  as  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  string  section  change 
bows  on  such  a  tone  at  different  times 
and  without  accent,  the  mass  effect 
will  he  that  of  a  single  tone,  for  the 
changes  in  bowing  will  be  impercep¬ 
tible  to  the  ear  of  the  listener. 

A  well  finished  string  section  is 
not  only  an  attribute  of  a  good  or¬ 
chestra,  it  really  is  the  making  of  a 
good  orchestra.  Good  work  by  other 
sections  than  the  strings  may  add 
color  to  the  ensemble,  as  it  should, 
but  an  orchestral  performance  lacks 
the  necessary  verve  and  sweep  if  the 
strings  are  mediocre.  Just  as  the 
proverbial  chain  is  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link,  so  the  performance  of 
an  orchestra  is  measured  by  its  weak¬ 
est  section.  It  is  altogether  too  bad 
that  this  weakness  is  often  most  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  strings,  which  should  be 
strongest,  since  they  have  the  most 
work  to  do.  Since  the  string  section 
comprises  more  than  half  the  orches¬ 
tra  and  does  by  far  the  most  playing, 
it  naturally  follows  that  most  of  the 
conductor’s  attention  should  be  fo¬ 
cused  upon  the  strings;  for  by  them 
he  will  stand  or  fall  as  an  orchestral 
conductor. 
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A  NEW  AND  AMAZINGLY  SUCCESSFUL 

•METHOD 

FOR  CORNET  OR  TRUMPET 

ERBIEST.  S^WILLIAMS 

WllllMn  Sebod  at  Mmte:  Caodoctar.  Van  Tafk  0»1- 
ranltjr  Buid:  fMawly  rint  Traapat,  PhUadaiphU  Sjapbanp  Onbaatra: 
(anaarly  Camat  Salatit  wltti  Tba  O^daaa  Baad. 

This  method  embodies  the  principles  and  exercises  used  by  Mr. 
Williams  in  training  six  out  of  seven  of  the  outstanding  cometists 
in  the  East.  Vol.  1.  Ideal  for  beginners.  Vol.  11.  Technical. 
Vol.  III.  Etudes,  concerts,  solos,  quartets.  Price  $2.00  each. 
PublUked  by  th*  Ematt  Williamt  School  of  Music,  153  Ocoan  Ava.,  RrooUyn,  N.  Y. 


SAXOPHONE  Hi  / 
CLARINET  players/ 

Ton*  i*  your  gr*mt*at  aaaot 
Prm*m*a  tbe  fiiaaat  with  The  New 
Bla<^  Diamood  Cut  VMratar  Raads. 

A  StvaNsMl  ia  accordance  with  each 
playera’  upa. 

VIBRATOR  REEDS 

Ask  Your  Preferred  Dealer  or 

H.CMII0N  CO^lBC,  ai  W.4M  Sl,N.TX. 


•  A-8EA  acaln.  This  time  with  “Tom 
Abernethy  and  his  Midshipmen”. 
These  Midshipmen  drop  anchor  at  the 
Westfield  high  school  in  Westfield, 
Massachusetts.  Starting  out  on  their 
maiden  voyage  two  years  ago,  these 
sea  faring  boys  have  touched  many 
ports.  Oh,  for  a  life  on  the  ocean 
wave! 

Anyway  “Tom  Abernethy  and  his 
Midshipmen”  are  quite  popular  in  and 
around  Westfield.  The  boys  play  for 
many  of  the  school  functions,  besides 
other  affairs  in  the  city  and  in  nearby 
communities.  This  winter  they  also 
expect  to  do  some  broadcasting  over 
station  WSPR  in  Springfield. 

Two  students  from  each  of  the  three 


and  Henry  Osinski,  trumpet;  sopho¬ 
mores,  James  Bodurtha,  piano,  and 
Fred  O’Donnell,  drums.  The  boys 
specialize  in  swing  music. 

Young  Tom  Abernethy,  the  leader, 
is  a  talented  musician.  Not  only  does 
he  double  on  the  clarinet  and  saxo¬ 
phone,  but  he  is  an  accomplished 
pianist  and  singer  as  well.  Further¬ 
more,  he  has  composed  a  number  of 
selections,  “Honeymoon  Glide”  being 
one  of  the  featured  numbers  of  his 
outfit. 

With  modernistic  black  .  and  silver 
music  stands  and  natty  white  trousers 
and  blue  Jackets,  the  band  presents 
quite  a  professional  appearance. 

Thanks,  Adalbert  Jakeman,  for  the 


Tom  Abornothy  and  hit  Midthipmon,  Wottfisld,  MstMchuMttt 


upper  classes  of  the  high  school  make 
up  the  six  members  of  this  dance  or¬ 
chestra.  With  this  situation  there  are 
only  two  vacancies  to  fill  each  year. 
The  Midshipmen  and  Instruments 
played  by  each  are:  seniors,  Thomas 
J.  Abernethy,  Jr.,  clarinet  and  saxo¬ 
phone,  and  Prank  Bodurtha,  banjo; 
Juniors,  David  McCulloch,  trombone. 


news  about  “Tom  Abernethy  and  his 
Midshipmen”.  «  «  « 

Fifteen  of  the  best  players  from 
both  the  band  and  the  orchestra  at 
the  West  Seattle  high  school  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  make  up  the 
Boys’  Club  orchestra.  This  is  a  dance 
orchestra  and  plays  for  all  the  school 
dances.  More  about  these  boys,  and 
perhaps  a  picture,  later. 


News  and  Comments 
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be  held  in  western  Kentucky,  using 
players  from  colleges  in  that  part  of 
the  state. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  picked  high  school  orchestra 
to  play  under  the  direction  of  Ru¬ 
dolph  Oanz  at  the  national  meeting  of 
the  Federated  Music  clubs  in  Louis¬ 
ville  during  April.  This  orchestra  will 
be  recruited  and  drilled  by  the  orches¬ 
tra  teachers  of  the  Louisville  schools : 
Lynn  ’Thayer,  Frederick  Ernst,  Albert 
Sego,  Harlan  Bond,  and  Gerald  Doty. 
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Mr.  Ganz  is  a  noted  Chicago  pianist 
and  formerly  conductor  of  the  St. 
Louis  symphony. 

James  B.  McKenna  has  been  pro¬ 
ducing  fine  musicians  and  fine  bands 
at  the  Highland  high  school.  Fort 
Thomas,  Kentucky,  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  is  also  director  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  T.  M.  C.  A.  band  and  organizer 
of  the  Boy  Scout  band  for  the  middle 
west.  Mr.  McKenna  is  vice-president 
of  the  Kentucky  Band  and  Orchestra 
Directors  association. 
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^  DUBL-PEDL  has  been  the  (a- 
vorite  of  Orm  since  its  invention 
twovearsafo.  Big- time  men  are 
^  '  quick  to  note  the  possibilities  of 
balanced  pedaling  and  are  often  featured 
in  those  catchy  drum  solos  where  mod¬ 
em  accents  are  so  important.  All  Dubl- 
Pedl  men  loudly  acclaim  the  new  ^stem. 

Why  not  start  now?  Put  your  band 
out  in  front  with  this  latest  senwtkm. 

Ssad  for  frs*  ptctnrw  sad 
coouMBts  of  otJMr  famous  k  ,  f 
stags  sad  pit  druouswrs.  s 

Tfcs  fsidiag,  bright-adjattiaa  I  m? 

amt  is  a  acw  pnductioa,  t7.S0.  I 

aldaalsrs.  Xr 


%,Dd1bI-PEDL  CO. 
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_  it's  free 

Our  Latest  Catalog  Jvist 
Off  the  Press.  Contains 
500  Arrangements  and  40 
Folios  for  the  Accordion. 
Write  for  Your  Copy 
I  To-Day.  Mention  Dept.  S. 


•  .  rACAN  I  Ct  B  A  •. 

289  BLCECK-tR  {7.-  N.V.  C. 
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i  HEAR  AMERICA  PLAYING” 

Wonld  be  enthniiaitically  added  to  Walt  Whit* 
man’s  prophetic  ntterance,  **I  hear  America  Sing* 
ing,”  if  the  poet  were  living  today. 

ORCHESTRAS  ARE  SPRINGING  UP  LIKE 
MUSHROOMS! 

LEARN  TO  PLAY  FLUTE!  Popular  in  Radio, 
Moving  Pictures,  High  Class  Jau  Orchestra  Work. 
A  necessity  in  Symphony,  Opera,  University,  Col¬ 
lege  and  Pnblic  School  Orchestras.  Snperb  picco¬ 
los  for  Ordiestra  or  Band. 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  Flntes,  sterling  in  quality,  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship.  “TO  TRY  ONE  IS  TO 
BUY  ONE!” 

Interesting  booklet  on  application. 

Expert  repairing  on  all  make  flutes,  piccolos  and 
clarinets. 


ilSa 


Master 
Craftsmen 
since  1888 


Catalof  sent  upon  request. 
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WM.  S.  HAYNES 

Founder 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 


IM  Msissthnsatts  Avoana 

l.^lf«BOSTON,  MASS. 


ONE  BREATH  WILL  TELL 

WHY  “YORKS"  EXCEL- 


To  the  musician,  just  one  scale  on  a  York 
Instriunent  brings  a  new  conception  o( 
true  intonation,  even  timbre  throughout  the 
reguters,  and  easy  tone  production. 

That  explains  the  steady  headway  York  is 
making  into  America’s  most  critical  musical 
circles  where  i>erfprmance  alone  counts.  And, 
a  York  Instrument  is  always  dependable.  The 
true  artist  knows  that  York  reaponaiveness 
places  new  heights  at  his  command. 

And  so  the  York  owner  is  proud  of  his  in¬ 
strument.  Proud  of  its  faithful  obedience  to 


his  slightest  wish — proud,  too,  of  its  graceful 
design,  its  sterling  workmanship,  its  shimmer¬ 
ing  bmuty.  Proud  to  compare  it  with  other 
instruments — and  conhdent  that  it  will  rise 
superior  to  any  testl 

Your  York  will  be  your  lifetime  friend. 
There  are  York  Instruments  in  da^  service 
built  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  Yorks 
of  today  have  the  same  durability,  plus  the 
many  mechanical  improvements  developed  from 
the  research  and  experience  of  a  half  century. 
You  owe  it  to  yoursdf  to  know  the  York  Line! 


A  Modem  Method 
of  Study  of  the 
Snare  Drum  Roll 

(CoKttnwrd  from  pogt  8) 

gradually  increasing  the  speed  little 
by  little  we  produce 

The  Siith  and  Last  Staga  of  tka  Long  Roll 
(OoMd.) 

This  should  never  become  so  closed 
in  concert  drumming  that  it  becomes 
a  "buix”  or  “siss”,  meaning  too  fine. 
Of  course,  in  certain  types  of  modem 
and  descriptive  music,  the  “buzz”  or 
"crushed”  or  “sizz”  sandpaper-like 
roll  is  desirable.  In  concert  playing 
avoid  “digging”  the  sticks.  Half  a 
good  roll  is  in  the  air.  Both  sticks 
must  be  raised  the  same  height  in  all 
stages  of  practice,  else  the  roll  will 
become  unbalanced  and  “choppy”.  A 
poor  roll  is  termed  a  “scratch”  roll. 
IMgging  or  uneven  reiteration  will 
cause  the  sticks  to  “scratch”,  and  this 
is  not  clean,  pretty,  or  rudimental. 

Cloting  and  Opening  the  Long  Roll 

This  is  strictly  for  practice  and  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes.  It  is  never  used 
in  marching  or  field  playing.  It  is, 
however,  practically  always  used  in 
individual  drumming  contests.  It  is 
wonderful  practice  and  helps  to  per¬ 
fect  a  better  roll.  Closing  and  open¬ 
ing  the  long  roll  should  be  practiced 
as  often  as  possible  by  the  drammer 
throughout  his  or  her  entire  career. 
Do  it  this  way.  Begin  with  the  first 
stage  described  above  and  play 
through  each  succeeding  stage  with¬ 
out  making  a  noticeable  difference  be¬ 
tween  each  one  until  the  closed  roll 
or  sixth  stage  is  reached.  Hold  the 
sixth  stage  for  thirty  seconds,  then 
without  breaking  the  evenness,  slow 
down  (“going  back”)  gradually 
through  each  stage  until  the  wide 
“open"  first  stage  is  reached.  It 
should  require  at  least  three  minutes 
to  accomplish  the  closing  and  open¬ 
ing  of  the  long  roll.  The  changes  from 
one  stage  to  another  must  not  be 
abrupt,  but  rather  a  gradual  fiow  of 
increasing  and  decreasing  speed.  Re¬ 
member  it  is  the  evenness  that 
counts.  If  you  “break”  during  the 
process,  stop  and  start  over  again. 


I  want  to  say  that  I  think  this  is  a  won¬ 
derful  musical  paper.  I  can't  see  how 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  band  or  or¬ 
chestra  work  could  do  without  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  —  Cwrtte  WOkioon, 
Kennett,  Mo. 


This  maaasine  is  an  asset  to  the  teacher 
as  well  as  the  student  of  music. — Wtn.  J. 
IMtle,  Reno,  Rev. 


YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

Makers  of  GOOD  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  Since  1882 

Grand  Rapids  Michigan 


BETTONEY 

Flutes  and  Piccolos 
are  leaders  in  every 
field  of  flute  play¬ 
ing. 

See  your  dealer  for  further  in- 
formation  or  write  ut. 

Ask  for  our  new  catalos  of 

Showing  tiw  Bmoo^  CADET  Piccolo 
designed  for  Satool  Muttcuuu.  list. 

THB  CUNDT'EBTTONBT  COMP  AWT,  EOSTON.  MASS. 


VISIT  OUR  BARGAIN  COUNTER  ON  PAGE  42 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  token  answering  advertisements  tn  this  magattine. 
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“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parent  Cluhs 


•  The  Casco,  Wisconsin,  high  school 
Band  Parents*  organisation  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  December,  1934.  Money 
was  raised  for  the  purchase  of  new 
uniforms  which  the  band  received  last 
spring.  New  music  and  new  instru¬ 
ments  were  also  obtained.  Many  suc¬ 
cessful  and  popular  ways  of  securing 
funds  have  been  used,  such  as  card 
parties,  picnics,  dances,  concerts,  and 
cakewalks. 

On  November  22,  the  organization 
sponsored  its  annual  kermis  and 
dance.  The  club  is  now  sponsoring  a 
series  of  musicales  in  which  band  and 
glee  club  students  take  part.  A 
Christmas  card  campaign  is  also  in 
progress  now. 

At  the  most  recent  meeting  new  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected. 
They  are:  Mrs.  Esther  Kaye,  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Clarence  Junion,  vice- 
president;  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pirlot, 
secretary-treasurer. 

•  •  • 

Schemes  et  Centon 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Bekke  writes  us  that 
Iho  officers  of  the  Band  Parents’  or¬ 
ganization,  at  the  Canton,  Scath  Da¬ 
kota,  high  school  are:  president, 
Mrs.  Bokku;  \ice-presid<ent,  O.  H. 
Me  Anally;  secretary.  Dr.  Slade;  and 
treasurer,  Lars  Orlnager.  There  are 
about  seventy  members  in  the  club. 

Meetings  are  held  every  month 
with  a  short  program,  consisting  of 
music  and  a  talk,  sometimes  on  the 
articles  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  , 

Regular  money-making  schemes  at 
Canton  are:  a  rummage  sale  in  the 
spring,  foodstands  at  the  summer 
celebrations,  and  a  fall  supper.  Last 
year  additional  money  was  raised  to 
send  the  high  school  band  and  cha¬ 
perons,  who  numbered  fifty-nine,  to 
the  national  contest  at  Cleveland. 
The  band,  incidentally,  made  second 
division  at  this  contest  in  Class  B. 
This  year  the  band  parents  are 
planning  to  purchase  new  uniforms 
and  to  better  the  instrumentation  of 
the  band. 

•  •  • 

Havre  Gets  a  Bass  Viol 
Because  a  bass  viol  was  very 
much  needed  by  the  Havre,  Mon¬ 
tana,  high  school  orchestra,  a  group 
called  the  Orchestra  Parents’  club 
came  into  being.  It  was  through  the 
Orchestra  Parents’  club  that  a  bass 
viol  was  purchased  at  a  local  music 
store.  ’The  parents  were  permitted 
to  sign  a  contract  to  the  effect  that 


the  instrument  could  be  paid  for  in 
installments,  and  a  date  was  set  for 
the  final  payment. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Sundahl,  president  of  the  Orchestra 
Parents’  club,  and  other  parents,  the 
bass  viol  is  almost  paid  for.  The 
money  was  raised  through  dances,  a 
card  party,  the*  raffiing  of  a  goose 
and  an  afgan,  all  of  which  brought 
in  quite  a  bit  of  money.  Candy, 
which  the  orchestra  boys  and  girls 
made,  was  sold  at  the  dances.  An¬ 
other  dance  is  now  being  planned, 
and  a  food  sale  is  being  considered. 

•  •  • 

Oil  Painting  to  Be  Raffled 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that 
have  taken  place  with  the  Traverse 
City,  Michigan,  Band  and  Orchestra 
Mothers’  club  during  the  last  two 
years. 

The  club  was  organized  two  years 
ago  this  fall;  Mrs.  James  Martinek, 
president  the  first  year;  and  Mrs.  H. 
Graham,  the  second  year.  Mrs.  Gra¬ 
ham  was  recently  re-elected. 
Through  the  club  two  French  horns, 
a  string  bass,  and  an  alto  and  bass 
clarinet  were  purchased. 

At  the  present  time  several  proj¬ 
ects  are  being  carried  through  for 
money  raising  purposes.  A  color 
movie  of  the  Grand  Traverse  Cherry 
region,  including  all  events  leading 
up  to  the  National  Cherry  Festival 
and  all  forms  of  recreation  in  this 
district,  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Mothers’  club.  Mrs.  F.  Burden,  a 
member  of  the  club  and  an  artist  of 
Traverse  City,  has  given  to  the  club 
one  of  her  oil  paintings  which  will 
be  raffied  off  at  a  card  party  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  A  rummage  sale  Just  com¬ 
pleted  netted  a  sum  of  money  for  in¬ 
struments. 

There  are  240  students  studying 
instrumental  music  in  the  Traverse 
City  public  schools,  and  all  their 
mothers  are  invited  to  Join  the  club. 
Dewey  D.  Kalember,  who  sent  us 
this  news  and  who  is  director  of  mu¬ 
sic,  hopes  to  greatly  enlarge  the 
membership  in  both  the  club  and 
the  instrumental  classes. 

•  •  • 

Tea  on  Tuesday 

At  the  latest  meeting  of  the  Band 
Mothers’  club  of  the  Englewood  high 
school  in  Chicago,  it  was  decided  to 
give  a  tea  on  Tuesday,  January  12. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  interest  in  the  club  by  which  it 
can  acquire  new  members. 


Twirling 

Practice 


made 


. . .  Wintermakes  indoor 
practice  imperative,  if 
you  want  to  be  a  good 
twirier. 

.  .  .  Rubber  on  ball  and 
tip  makes  this  white  en¬ 
amel  wood  baton  safe  for 
indoor  practice. 

No.  SSI— Ludwic  “Practlco 
Spinno”  Baton.  WiMiden 
ball  and  abaft,  wbita  enamel 
finlab.  Lenctb,  32*1  diam¬ 
eter  ahaftt  weipbt,  U  oa.t 
diameter  a>f  ball,  2t4'-  Per¬ 
fectly  balanced,  and  uaable 
for  all  twirling.  Price.. $4.0# 

No.  5SS— Ludvrlc  gum  rubber 
protective  Cap  and  Tip  for 
above  wood  “Practice 
Spinno”,  alao  may  be  uaed 
on  the  regular  “Spinno”. 
Peraet . $1.00 

lUuatration  ahowa  “Practiae 
Spinno”  with  rubber  f^ap 
and  Tip  in  place.  Complete 
aa  ahown . SS.OO 

See  your  local  dealer,  or 
order  direct  from  factory. 
*11110  ‘‘Practice  Spinno” 
is  indispensable  to  your 
twirling  success.  mm 

LUDWIG  ;&  LUDWIG 

12iS  Ludwig  Bldg.  ■ 

1611-27  N.  Lincoln  St,  Chicago 


USE  ...  . 

Roseles  Reeds 

And  Find  Out  Jutt  Hoto 
Really  Good  a  Reed 
Can  Bel 

They  arc  Uw  ahoiea  of  dlwrlml- 
aatlns  artltti  •varyahara.  Ibar 
aava  joor  tlma  and  make  joar  play- 
ins  a  plaaaiira.  They  Inanra  rkh 
lana-playlnt  aaae— azaapttonally  hot 
Ufa.  Tour  raad  problania  arc  aolvad 
whan  yoa  uaa  tba  "Roaalaa." 

Boaalaa  Raada  arc  maaofaetarad  af 
One  carafnily  lalaetad  cana  at  laaat 
Mot  yaaia  oM  to  Inaure  a  uatnUI- 
aaM  foU  round  tom  that  la  In  da- 
nand  by  loeb  raad  artlata  u  Bon 
Oorman,  who  la  eonaldarad  Aaartaa'i 
Praolar  Saxopboniit,  who  am. 
"Boaalaa  ara  tho  Onaat  raada  rvo 
over  naad." 

Ordar  a  doaan  ftoaa  your  daalar 
iodayl  PrioM 

n  and  Bb  Clnriaata . 

Oaprma  Sanapkanaa  . ZJS 

Alto  Satwphaaaa  and  AHa  Ctar- 

,  laoti  . MS 

0  Malady  aad  Bb  Taaar  Saaa- 


Barltaaa.  Ban  Saxapbaaaa  and 

Baw  Clarlaata  . MS 

Obaa  aad  Bnuaan  Baada  tl.SS  taab 

If  yon  want  to  impeora  your  alar- 
Inat  and  aaxopbom  pUyins  try  a 
doBon  Boaalat  Baada.  Ordar  asw, 
aaah  or  C.  O.  D.  Ba  aura  yon  eat  ara 
tba  tanalm  Boaalaa  Baadh 

ROSS  IW.  ELEY 

fWacomb.  IHlnnh 
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IVIODEKIV  * 
AMERICAN 
IVI  U  S  I  C 

*  Hand  ^ 

AUBANCED  BY 

ERIKW.C.LEIDZ^N 

®  JTih  Tn^ji  E 

"<>  FEAOE  CKOFt 

MARIIMAirilAN  SlEIRlENAIDIE 

A  LOUIS  ALTEK 

DDeeip  IPuiripile 

A  FETEK  Ot  AOSE 

mu  BAND  (lailiAHat  nnB»Dir  part)  ...  $B.OO 
BYMWIONIC  BAND  (ladaBlap  naBaPar  part)  7 JO 

CONDHCTOB  BCOBI  |fB»a«aB) . n 

BXTBA  FABfB,  Mdi .  .SB 

>  « 
ROIIINS  MUSIC  COIIPOtATION 
7«f  MVINTH  AVmUl  •  NEW  YOtK 


S«nd  in  your  ronewcd  NOW. 


The  Winner! 


Dr.  Jay  W.  Fay 

FAY  BAND  METHOD 

15  Brass  &  Wind 

Books  . $0.75 

Teacher’s  Manual. .. .  1.50 

FAY  STRING  METHOD 

4  String  Books . $  .75 

Manual  Including 

Pa.  Acc .  1.50 

Send  NOW  for  examina¬ 
tion  copies  and 
The  1936-37 
MUSIC  SERVICE  GUIDE 


City  &  State . ., . 

HfVSlC  SERVICE 

HIE.  I4th  StrDDt 
NEW  YORK 


One  Thing  You 
Can  Control 

iCoutinuei  from  page  0) 

domen,  and  muscles  of  the  back  must 
expand  together  as  a  single  unit  when 
inRaliniii.  You  should  have  a  feeling 
of  great  expansion  from  the  upper 
front  section  of  the  chest  to  the  lower 
front  section  of  the  abdomen  and  mid¬ 
dle  section  of  the  back.  The  largest 
dUimeter  of  expansion  should  be  no¬ 
ticed  directly  below  the  breast  bone  or 
directly  below  the  luitgs.) 

The  above  exercise  is  based  on  the 
fundamental  principle  of  diaphragma¬ 
tic  breathing.  If  you  practice  this  ex¬ 
ercise  religiously,  you  will  realize  in 
a  short  time  that  your  breathing  ca¬ 
pacity  will  increase  tremendously  and 
the  diaphragm  will  be  greatly 
strengthened. 

Practice  the  exercise  as  many 
times  during  the  day  as  you  possibly 
can.  Breathing  exercises  should  be 
practiced  aside  from  your  playing. 
You  should  develop  a  powerful 
breathing  mechanism  so  that  when 
you  are  performing  with  your  instru¬ 
ment,  you  may  concentrate  entirely 
on  tonal  quality,  phrasing,  and  other 
necessary  details.  In  order  that  you 
gain  full  benefit  from  these  articles  I 
suggest  that  you  review  each  pre¬ 
vious  article.  The  next  article  will 
be  breath  control,  and  execution. 

Note:  Mr.  Barto,  an  authority  on  this 
subfect,  has  expressed  a  willingness  to 
answer  any  questions.  You  may  address 
him  P.  O.  Box  ISil.  Allentown,  Pa.,  en¬ 
closing  stamped  return  envelope. 


What's  Yoiir 
Score? 

(Continmed  from  page  17) 

band  students,  also  his  directions  for 
scoring. 

I.  Conduct  at  Rehearsal.  Do  I  get  my 
instrument  quickly  and  quietly  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  rehearsal  period,  and  am  I 
in  my  place  ready  to  play  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time?  Do  I  warm  up  my  instru¬ 
ment  quietly  before  the  rehearsal  be¬ 
gins,  and  do  I  always  keep  my  instru¬ 
ment  silent  between  pieces,  unless  tuning,  | 
and  then  only  with  the  director’s  per¬ 
mission?  Do  I  refrain  from  talking  dur¬ 
ing  rehearsal?  If  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  explain  something  to,  or  receive  help 
from,  another  band  member,  is  this  done 
quietly  and  never  when  the  director  is 
talking? 

Maximum  score  on  this  section,  10 
points. 

II.  Home  Practice.  Do  I  practice  reg¬ 
ularly  and  systematically  at  home,  giv¬ 
ing  particular  attention  to  scales,  long 
tones,  breath  control,  good  tone,  correct 
intonation,  accurate  rhythm,  and  inter- 

(T«m  to  page  40) 


At  your  deahr  or  direct. 

FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

1264  Church  St.  EUchora.  Wis. 
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No  Self  Praise 
SimplyTwo  Honest  Facts; 

1.  We  MAKE  and  offer  the 
only  LOW  PRICED  dute— 
THE  ROSS  &  RUDY  CON¬ 
SERVATORY  MODEL-— 
which  is  approved  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  many  flne  flutists 
including  those  of  the 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestras.  And  also  the 
teachers  of  flute  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  —  New  England 
Conservatory  in  Boston, 
and  Institute  of  Musical 
Art  in  New  York. 

2.  This  is  not  a  silver  flute. 
It  is  made  of  hard  drawn 
Nickel  Silver,  beautifully 
silver  plated.  The  Em¬ 
bouchure  (lip-plate)  is  of 
Solid  Sterling  Silver. 

Its  merits  as  to  Quality  of 
Tone,  Intonation,  and  Ease  of 
Blowing  have  been  carefully 
Judged  and  praised  by  TRUE 
ARTISTS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Litera¬ 
ture. 

ROSS  &  RUDY 

1658  Broadway  New  York 


Marsh  BifhNNrs  BaM  &  Orchisira  Books 

(la  Um  la  SNm.Ii  Fraai  Cwst  N  OmsI) 


I  NEW  Snupr  MwdM.  for  Bud.  b;  Cbu.  B.  PM 
DIBTBIBliTOB— TOKK  A  UBA  Baad  liilltlll 
PEDLEK  “CatlMbum"  CludMU  ud  Platw. 
Writ,  tee  HMbl.  put*.  CaUkst  wd  PrIsM 
ROAIISN  MUSIC  HOUSE 
11*  WlasMaa.  BL  DmwiB.  is 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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A  Specialized 

INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC  SERVICE 


Order  Yotir  Muric 


NEIL  A.  KJOS  BfUSIC  CO. 

I4  Weit  lake  St,  CUeago,  niinoia 


A  man  In  an  Insane  asylum  sat  flshlns 
over  a  flower  bed.  A  visitor  wishing  to 
be  friendly  walked  up  and  said,  "How 
many  have  you  caught  today?” 

“You’re  the  ninth,”  replied  the  nut. 

e  e  e 


December,  1934 


PUett  mmtion  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  anstvering  advertitemmts  in  this  magasins. 


DANCE  ORCHESTRATIONS  and 
BRASS  BAND  ARRANGEMENTS 

Lownr  pNiou  .  raer  ecRViei 
a«iid  (w  Nte  BalMlat 

We  Cwnr  s  Fell  Uee  ef  MstM  AiiiiiiwIh 

Gncrai  Misidas  Siply  Ci. 

lU  WmI  tt  Nee  Vwk.  N.  V. 


Prosecuting  Attorney :  “Are  you  ac> 
qualnted  with  any  members  of  the  JuryY’ 
Witness:  “Yes,  sir,  with  more  than  half 
of  them.” 

Attorney:  “Are  you  willing  to  swear 
that  you  know  more  than  half  of  themY’ 
Witness:  “If  It  comes  to  that,  Mr.  At¬ 
torney,  I’m  willing  to  swear  I  know  more 
than  all  of  them  put  together.” 


Government  Ehnployment  Official : 
“What  kind  of  work  do  you  wantY’ 
Applicant:  “A  Job  as  chief  lineman  for 
a  wireless  telephone  company  would  do 
very  welL” 


ADVICE  TO  ACCORDIONISTS 
and  Magnante  PHOTO-CHART 


Charles  Magnante,  the  Qk 
famous  radio  accordion- 
ist,  reveals  secrets  of 
soocesafol  accordion  playing. 

Explained  in  detail,  with  spe- 

dal  pboto-diait  of  large,  clear 

pictivea  Include  your  name, 

address  and  make  of  accordioo  you  play. 

EXCELSIOR 


-MUSICAL- 

CHRISTMAS 

GIFTS 


FOR  MUSIC  FOLK 


BOOKS  PLAQUES  PICTURES 
METRONOMES  MEDALLIONS 

JEWELRY  CALENDARS 


Send  for  Pretter’s  "Annual  Holiday  Oftr" 
riving  complete  iUuetrated  Hete  at  tPedal 
December  prices. 


MINIATURE  INSTRUMENT  PINS 
jg  Violin,  Cello,  Comet,  Trom- 
bone,  Sazophooe,  Banjo, 
Mandolin  and  Guitar.  In  S 
quaUties. 

Gold  Dipped,  tOc;  Gold  Pilled,  SOc 


A  Special  Bargain — 

THE  STANDARD  OPERA 
AND  CONCERT  GUIDE 

Bp  Oeo.  P.  Upton  and  Felix  Boroweki 
\  large  book  containing  plots  and  stories 


at  ISI  operaa  and  desdiptions  of  4*8 
concert  pieces  by  lit  composers  whose 
biographies  are  ^ven. 

Price,  $1.48 — Pine  Portage 


Theodore  Pressor  Co. 


1712  CHESTNUT  ST,  PHILA,  PA. 


Earn  Credits  and  a  Degree 

by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 


Band,  Orchestra,  Glee  Qub  Direc¬ 
tors.  Teachers  and  Supervisors. 
Fillip  accredited  practical  courses 
leading  to  BM  and  MM  degrees, 
personally  taught  by  nationally 
known  faculty.  Special  monthly 
payment  plan-reasonable  pri<ceB. 
Address  Secretary  for  complete 
information. 


The  Grand  Entry 


(Contimsed  from  page  19) 

some  music  that  would  fit  the  occa¬ 
sion  or  the  groups  named.  There  are 
plenty  of  marches  based  on  “Auld 
Lang  Syne”,  “Home  Sweet  Home”, 
et  cetera.  Popular  songs  that  extol  the 
virtues  of  “Dad”  are  obtainable  and 
a  little  special  work  will  make  them 
into  presentable  marches.  And  of 
course  there  are  many  marches  based 
on  war  songs.  As  far  as  formations 
are  concerned  there  are  many  Insig¬ 
nias  and  letters  easy  to  form.  For 
instance,  under  the  caption  “patrio- 
Uc”  we  find— VETS;  VPW;  Am.  L.; 
etc.  Their  official  insignias  are  hard 
to  make  and  need  a  large  band,  hut 
they  are  possible. 

Sougb  that  fit  service  club  groups 
are  numerous  and  their  Insignia,  for 
the  most  part,  are  easy  to  make  into 
formations.  The  point  of  it  all  is, 
that  members  of  these  organizations 
are  impressed  with  such  work  and  be¬ 
come  lifelong  friends  of  the  band. 
The  benefits  are  not  fieetlng  but  per¬ 
manent. 

With  the  advent  of  night  games 
do  not  pass  up  the  opportunity  of 
putting  on  a  swell  show.  Here  is 
real  theater.  I  am  convinced  there 
will  he  a  definite  technique  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  night  drill.  What  the 
possibilities  in  this  direction  are  hard 
to  predict,  but  there  are  advantages 
that  are  certain  to  make  possible 
some  startling  effects.  Here  we  will 
be  able  to  center  attention  as  never 
before  and  indulge  in  pageantry  that 
in  the  daytime  lacks  the  glamor  it 
radiates  under  the  lights.  We  can 
blot  out  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
for  the  moment  at  least,  indulge  in 
a  fiight  of  fancy  unexcelled. 


VanderCook  School  of  Music 

1652  Warrwn  Blvd.  CMcago 


^  J 

■  TUB  V 


FRED.  GRETSCH  MFC.  CO. 

40  lr.«.w«r.  BIOOKIYN,  N.  T. 
SI*  $•.  W..«tk  A,*..  CHICAGO.  lU. 


Sm.  mm  Dm  Fill  tOOKlIT 
.IGBiTICH  riUTIt 


NAME - 

ADDRESS. 


ALL  THE 


INSTRUMENTS 


G  Re 


FOK  SALE:  Fine  Dupre,  Boehm  lystem, 
grcnadtila  wood  nho  clarinet  with  caae.  Recently 
factory  orcrhauled.  Eaay  blowing,  fine  tone  and 
intonation.  Price,  $9$,  c.  o.  d.  with  three  days’ 
trial.  Wyman,  207  W.  Iowa,  Urbana,  lU. 


A  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 


XYLOPHONIS’TS:  Send  for  cataloa  of  excel 
lent  xylophone  solos,  including  120  aTTangemcnts 
for  four-mallet  unaccompanied  xylophone  or  ma- 
rimha.  The  Dixie  Ifusic  House,  320  South  Wa- 
bash  Are.,  Chicago.  lUinota. _ 

FLUTES  i  Brand  new  and  used,  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Lowest  prices  combtned  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  guarantee.  Write  direct  to  factory 
for  all  information.  Shipments  made  direct  to 
you.  Three  days’  trial.  Havnes-Schwelm  Com¬ 
pany,  Roalindale,  Mass. 


BARGAIN  INSTRUMENTS:  Oboes,  bassoons, 
clarinets,  flutes.  Shrewd  buyers,  take  advantage. 
Salesman’s  samples,  liberal  savings.  Agents 
wanted  in  your  locality.  Write  for  catalog  and 
proposition.  Renier  Music  Company,  S31  Main 
Street,  Dubuque.  Iowa. 


MUSCICIANS’  MESS  JACKETS:  black,  bine, 
silver-gray,  t2  (slightly  used).  (Cleaned,  pressed, 
perfect  condition.  Sashes,  black,  reverse  side 
white,  silk.  Wear  either  side.  New,  $1.  Tuxedo 
suits,  full  dress,  $10.  Wallace,  2416  North  Hal- 
sted,  (^cago. 


FOR  SALE:  Baas  clarinet,  Pedler  ebonite,  like 
new.  $90.  Kohlert  Heckel  system  bassoon,  good 
condition,  $95.  York  mellophone  silver,  in  case, 
$45.  Soo  Music  Shop,  408  6th  St.,  Sioux  City. 


OBOE  REEDS:  Personally  handmade  by  Leo 
E.  Ruckle,  oboist  with  (Chicago  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  since  1919.  The  best  cane  umd,  mounted  on 
“Wilbar”  American  made  tubes  and  thoroughly 
tested  before  shipment.  Write  for  nrices  to  Leo 
E.  Ruckle,  1136  Gunderson  Ave.,  (Jak  Park,  III. 


WANTED:  Used  sousaphones,  oboes,  bass 

I  horns,  French  horns,  clarinets,  trumpets,  comets, 
trombones,  mdlophones,  saxophones  and  other 
used  instruments.  Write  details.  Adelson’s  Mus¬ 
ical  Instrument  Exchange,  454  Michigan  Ave., 
Detroit.  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE:  Reconditioned  used  standard  make 
instruments  at  bargain  prices.  Send  for  our  bul¬ 
letin,  also  three  day  approval  on  any  instrument 
ordered.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Ex¬ 
change,  454  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


FOR  EVERYTHING  that  pertains  to  wood¬ 
winds;  flute,  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon,  get  in 
touch  with  us.  Music,  supplies,  new  and  used 
instruments,  repairs.  Baxter-Northup  Co.  Wood¬ 
wind  Specialists.  837  South  Olive  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  (^fomia. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  give  him  “Stick  Control’’: 
The  new  book  of  practice-rhythms  for  the  snare 
drummer,  developing  speed,  evenness  and  control 
of  left  hand.  Price  $1.50  postpaid.  George  Law¬ 
rence  Stone,  61  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

CLARINETS  (new  and  used),  flutes,  piccolos, 
oboes,  bassoons,  and  sai^bones,  bought — sold — 
exchanged — Expert  Repairing — Mouthpieces  made 
and  refaced.  F.  L.  Kaspar  Co.,  506  South  Wa- 
bash.  (Hiicago.  III. _ 


ATTENTION :  Selling  at  sacrifice  prices,  re¬ 
conditioned  and  new  B^m  flutes  ana  chunnets, 
$20  and  up.  Used  Buffet  clarinets  A  and  B,  $75. 
Professional  repairs,  flutes  and  clarinets  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Werner,  Flute  Specialist,  3425  Fullerton, 
Chicago. 


TRUMPETERS,  TROMBONIS’TS.  ReveUtion 
super  fast  valve  oil  and  super  smooth  for  slide 
trombones.  Keeps  valves  and  slides  as  manufac¬ 
turer  intended.  At  most  stores.  Special  price 
30c  by  mail  and  worth  it.  1823  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 


BUY  AND  SELL  all  musical  instruments.  Ex- 


OBOE  AND  BASSOON  REEDS:  No  play- 
no  pay.  Made  in  five  strengths.  Easy,  easy 
medium,  medium,  hard  medium,  hard.  $1  each. 
15c  allowed  for  your  old  tube.  L.  Cosmey,  Box 
773,  Monterey,  Calif. 


pert  repairing  of  all  instruments  at  most  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Send  for  free  bargain  instrument 
list,  also  repair  price  list.  Musicians  Supply  Co., 
618  Middloniry  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE:  King  trombone,  silver-plated,  gold 
bell,  like  new  at  $40.  Boston  Wonder  Piccolo  at 
$30.  Buescher  alto  saxophone,  silver-plated,  $40. 
$45  viola  for  $25.  Street  ifamm,  12  x  14,  $14. 
Boehm  system  clarinet,  wood,  made  by  Cundy- 
Bettoney,  value  $60.  Will  sell  for  $35,  this  is 
new,  reducing  stock.  Crestline  Music  Co.,  Crest¬ 
line,  Ohio. 


HERE  is  your  chance  to  get  a  fine  Scbweitxer 
violin  worth  $150  for  only  $35.  Write  to  Gustav 
Henning,  Violinmaker,  301  Fischer  Studio, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

TEACHERB— STUDENT’S:  Music  of  aS  pub¬ 
lishers — ^20%  to  30%  discount.  Methods,  instruc¬ 
tion  books,  oollections,  folios,  any  music.  Write 
for  estimate.  We  guarantee  to  save  yon  money. 
Suburban  Music,  641-3  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Irving¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

SPINNO  TWIRLERSl  Practice  inside  tbU 
winter  with  a  molded  rubber  ball  on  your  baton. 
Screws  on,  looks  and  balances  like  your  regn^ 
ball,  lasts  a  lifetime.  $1.50  poetpaid,  includes  tip. 


UNBREAKABLE:  No  repairs  on  this  violin. 
Finished  in  beautiful  natural  wood  graining,  com¬ 
plete  in  case  with  good  bow,  strings  and  rosin. 
Excellent  tone.  Suitable  for  anyone.  Send  $20 
to  Aluminum  Musical  Instrument  Company,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  _ 


FOR  SALE:  Flute,  solid  silver,  closed  G>,  cov¬ 
ered  keys  A-440,  new  morocco  case,  worth  $250, 
sell  $175,  terms.  York  alto  saxophone,  Klee  new, 
silver  finish,  pearl  keys.  Only  $50.  A.  Quinn, 
70  Bloomfield  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


SAXOPHONISTS  AND  CLARINETISTS— im¬ 
prove  your  playing  and  tone.  Try  the  famous 
Gflmer-Vidal  Paris  reeds.  Alto  saxophone  reeds 
only  $2  dozen.  Bh  clarinet  reeds  onlv  $1.50 
dozen,  all  guaranteed.  Gilmer’s,  677  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Easton,  Pa. 


SCHOOL  OBOE  PLAYERS:  Orders  for  oboe 
reeds  filled  immediately  by  Wm.  G.  Voiirt.  Prices 
with  your  old  corked  tubes :  70c  each ;  3  for 
$1.90;  6  for  $3.70.  Box  290,  Fulton,  Mo. _ 

OBOE  and  English  bom  reeds,  finest  quality, 
handmade.  70c  each  plus  old  tubes;  3  for  $2. 
Each  tested  before  maUing  and  guaranteed  to  be 
as  represented.  Russell  Saunders.  Box  157,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana. 


BANDMASTERS:  Write  for  our  catalog  of 
good  music  for  band,  orchestra,  brass  ensembles, 
and  solos.  ’The  Dixie  Music  House,  320  South 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  Illinois.  _ 


Deagan  Wbrld’s  Air  marimba.  This  instrument 
was  custom  made  for  A  Century  of  Progress  and 
is  like  new.  Origiiml  cost  $525.  Cott  over  $700 
to  build  now.  Special  ptm  for  cash  $325.  Terms 
can  be  arrang^.  Write  Ralph  Kent  Barnes, 


ARTIST’S’  OBOE  REEDS:  Finest  obtainable. 
Each  tested  and  tuned  by  an  expert.  Satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  Accompanied  by  old  tube, 
80c.  6  for  $4.  Bandmasters  given  prompt  at¬ 

tention.  Bert  Barden,  403  College  Ave.,  North- 
field,  Minn. 


BARGAINS:  King  Master  comet,  $39.50; 

Haynes  silver  Boehm  flute,  $49.50;  York  trom¬ 
bone,  $29.50;  Conn  baritone.  $38;  Bettoney  Bb 
clarinet,  $39.50;  Buescher  aho  saxophone,  $40; 
York  melloidione,  $20 ;  tmmpet,  $14 ;  tenor  banjo, 
$8.50;  bass  trombone,  $28.  New  condition. 
Other  bargains.  Wayne  Mountjoy,  Sedalia,  Mis- 

souri. _ 

FOR  SALE:  (^onn  E|)  nickel-plated  sax,  with 
case,  only  $35.  Meyer  system  wood  flute,  $7.50 
cash.  Money  returned  if  not  satisfactorv.  Ken¬ 
nedy  Music  Co.,  Dixon,  in. 

XMAS  GIFT  SUGGESTIONS— Brand  new 
merchandise,  while  they  last.  Oimplete  outfits; 
vioHn,  $10;  vioU,  $20;  cello,  $39;  bass,  880; 
trumpet,  $20;  trombone,  $30;  tuba  (^),  $80, 
BBb,  $130:  baritone,  $45;  alto,  $33;  meuopbone, 
$45;  piccolo  or  flut^  $45;  oboe,  $180;  bassoon, 
$155;  clarinet,  $25,  wood,  $34;  saxophones,  alto, 
$70;  tenor,  $90;  baritone,  $125;  dram,  $49; 
Crosby  fifes,  $1.75:  bugles  Rexcraft,  $3.50;  ac¬ 
cordion  120  biws,  $140;  guitar,  $8;  banjo,  $12; 
ukuleles,  $2.50.  Smd  for  catalogues  and  used 
instrament  list.  Sansone  Musical  Instmments, 
Inc.,  World’s  Largest  French  Horn  House,  1658 


OBOE  REEDS:  I  wiU  make  your  reeds  just  like 
my  osm  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony  Onehestra. 
Every  reed  guaranteed  perfect  as  to  pitch,  easy, 
beautiful  tone.  Mounted  on  Loree  tuba;  $1 
eaeh,  6  for  $5.50.  Loree  oboe,  bargain.  Write 
for  details.  Andre  Andrand,  3500  Brentwood, 
Cincinnati. _ 

MARTIN  Eb  alto  saxophone  in  case.  Good  con- 
dition.  $40.  W.  W.  Sands.  Ashley,  Illinois. 


DIRECTORSI 


Dr«ss  up  your  band  with  a 
sparkling  New  Baton 

Put  your  Drum  Major  on  the  job 
and  gat  one 


WILL  BUY  a 


aatOTS.  State  make  and  all  narticulars  in  first 
letter.  Also  cheap  bass  dram  and  pedal.  B.  E. 
Binney,  153  Sycamore  Street.  Watertown,  Mass. 

EOR  BALE:  Reconditioned  alto  saxophone,  $35 ; 
tenor  saxophone,  $45 ;  baritone  saxo^one,  $45 ; 
Military  s^em  oboe,  ^7.50:  Conn  silver-plated 
baritone  horn,  $40;  Bb  Boehm  system  clarinet, 
$22.50;  silver-plated  C  flute,  $40;  Heckel  system 
bassoon,  $85;  Kohlert  Hedcel  system  bassoon, 
like  new,  $140;  French  horn,  $42.50;  and  many 
other  bargains  in  instruments.  Write  for  bargain 
fist.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
454  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


including  compiet« 
Twirling  instructor 

Send  in  35  yearly  tubs  at  60c 
each,  and  we  will  tend'  you  one 
of  the  finest  batons  ever  made. 

Act  quickly.  This  offer  may  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time. 


BASSOON  REEDS:  Good  dependable,  play¬ 
able.  reeds.  Hand  made.  Especially  finished  for 
the  School  Bassoonist.  Easy  blowing,  respon¬ 
sive  in  attack,  big  brilliant  tone.  Four  (4)  reeds 
$3;  $8  per  doz.  pos^id.  John  E.  Ferrell.  3535-A 
Juniata  Street,  ^  Louia,  Mo.  (Bassoonist  with 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra,  11th  Season.) 
RECONDITIONED  King,  Buescher,  Mar^ 
and  Conn  Eb  saxophones,  $38.50  up.  Conn  sil¬ 
ver-plated  trumpets,  $35  up.  Conn  Victory  model 
comets,  $35  up.  Holton  cornets,  $20  up.  New 
Bodun  sy^em  Bb  clarinet  in  wood  case,  $32.50. 
Conn  slide  trombone  in  case,  silver-plated,  $25. 
Jos.  Jiran,  1333  W.  18th  St.,  Cniicagp.  III. 
UNIFORMS:  100  Grey  cadet  band  coats,  $3 
each.  Capa,  $1.  Military  Cadet  uniforms,  regu¬ 
lation  and  Le^on  style  band  coats  and  other  uni¬ 
forms.  Bargain  prices.  Circular  free.  Jandorf, 
172  W.  Slst  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  BALE:  Carlsbad  Cavern  Chimes.  A  musi¬ 
cal  gift — a  musical  souvenir.  Piano  music  in 
two  colors,  56c  postpaid.  Order  from  music 
dealer  or  from  (^vera  (^mes  Publishers,  Box 

301,  Ciarlsbad,  New  Mexico. _ 

LITKE  bassoon  reeds.  Price,  $1  each;  3  for 
$2.50:  %  dozen.  $4.50.  Also  the  latest  Carl 
Wunderlid,  27  keys,  4  rollers.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  P.  Lhke,  3078  Hull  Ave.,  Bronx, 

N.  Y.  City. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Good  Conservatory  system  oboe. 
Double  octave  key.  Made  in  Paris.  Inst  been 
repaired.  Pric^  $55,  cash.  L.  M.  Barden,  3701 


Get  started  today, 


SOI  SHEPHERD 
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Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  entwerint  advertisements  in  this  mataeine. 


D*c«mb«r,  If 36 


Dance  musicians  the  world  over  know  and  play  KINGS 
KINGS  3ive  them  ....  A  Marvelous  Tone  .... 
Wonderful  Intonation  .  .  .  Quick  Response  .  .  .  Greater 
Brilliancy  ...  In  fact,  sives  them  everythins  they  could 
possibly  want  from  an  instrument.  No  matter  what  instru¬ 
ment  you  play — Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone,  French 
Horn,  Flute,  Clarinet,  Saxophone,  Recordins  Bass,  or 
Strins  Bass — you'll  find  the  KING  model  to  be  YOUR 
model. 


Los  Anscics,  C«lif. 
Th*  H.  N.  White  Co.  Oct.  84th,  1936. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dear  Siis: 

Precision,  Tone  Ouality  and  Power  are  performed  by  the  Individual,  BUT 
can  only  be  executed  properly  by  usins  the  finest  of  instruments.  That  is  the 
reason  I  choose  a  KINO  Comet  for  my  work.  It  is  without  a  doubt  the  finest 
instrument  I  have  ever  played. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JACK  HOLMES. 


The  H.  N.  White  Co.  Oct.  24th,  1 936. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

Let  me  add  my  word  of  praise  to  this  truly  wonderful  Comet.  I  have  used 
ALL  makes  and  have  never  found  anything  that  compares  with  the  KING  for 
tone  quality,  intonation  and  ease 
of  blowins.  It  is  the  most  respon¬ 
sive  instrument  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GLEN  BROCK. 


ACK  HOLMES  0*ff)  finf  chair,  comet  and  trumpet 
LEN  BROCK  (rieht)  third  chair,  comet  and  trumpet, 
featured  with  PHIL  HARRIS  (center)  on  the 
JELL-O  prosram  Sunday  nights  at  7  wioi  JACK 
BENNy.  ^ 


THE  WORLD'S  FINEST 


SAMMY  BLANK, 

Trombonist  with 

VINCENT  LOPEZ 


1 
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)nly  by  trial  can  you  learn  of  the  superior  qualities  of  a 
ING  —  so  stop  in  at  your  dealer  now  and  try  a  KING, 
costs  you  nothins — the  trial  is  free.  KINGS  are  backed 
ith  a  written  guarantee  and  nearly  forty  years  of  suc- 
^ssful  instrument  making. 


since  the  first  of  last 
year,  has  been  featured 
in  the  past  with  such  SAMMY  BLANK 

well-known  band  leaders  as  Richard  Himber,  Mark  Wamow,  Ted 
Lewis  (For  six  years)  and  Milton  Schwartzwald,  on  the  RKO  radio 
program.  Sammy  has  been  using  a  KING  regularly  on  these  jobs 
and  has  this  to  say  about  his  KING  Trombone:  "I  have  been  play¬ 
ing  my  [KING  Trombone  For  the  last  Five  years.  Since  I  first  used  it, 
I  have  never  played  another  make.  It  answers  my  every  purpose 
and  gives  me  every  service."  (Oct.  14, 1936.) 


7/2e  H.N. WHITE  CV. 

OSI  BAiSD  LSSTRU.MF.yTS. 

522.S  .Suptrior  Avc..  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PUASE  SEND  rRKK  COPV  OF  LATESf  CATALOG 


INSTRUMENT  INTERESTED  IN_ 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS _ 


1 


j 


t 


4 


\  . 


SAXOPHONES 
AND  WOODWINDS 


0  Among  the  champions  who  are  selected 
at  the  National  High  School  Band  Q>n tests 
each  year,  Conn  Band  Instruments  invari¬ 
ably  top  the  field.  In  the  1936  contest  at 
Qeveland  more  than  133  champion  soloists, 
of  whom  we  have  record,  won  with  Conns. 

A  late  model  Conn  may  make  the  difference 
between  mediocre  and  championship  per¬ 
formance.  Try  a  Conn  at  your  Conn  dealer’s 
store.  Or  write  for  free  book.  Mention 
instrument. 

C  G.  CONN,  JCtd.,  1242  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


STEHUNQ  I- KCtC  Jr..  Altoniopb 
Btod,  Evt  Clenboa,  Ohio,  Fiist 
Natkiiial  Contot.  Won  with  •  Coui. 


E.nUJL  GARVEY  (kborc), 
CoBTane,  lad.  CUrinet, 
CaWer  NaTtl  School 
BoaiLFtaitdhriiM  winacr, 
1«M  NstaoBol  CaotMt.Woo 
withaConn. 


ROSAUE  RAOLE  (right), 
Flute,  Dubuquo,  Iowa, 
Seniar  High  Sehool  Bud. 
Fint  dirinoo  winacr  and 
ehoaco  for  acholarahip  aa 
beat.  Won  with  a  Conn. 


